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Young China Comes to be Vaccinated 



The people of China have suffered greatly from smallpox in the past, but now, under Western 
tuition, they are alive to the necessity of taking every precaution against the ,plague; and 
here we see the mothers of Yunnan bringing their children to the mission to be vaccinated 


INNKEEPER OF . 
THE RHINE 

MAX FLADT’S FINE 
STORY 

Touch of Human Nature that 
Makes the Whole World Kin 

SPIRIT THAT WILL SAVE 
THE WORLD 

Whoever hears this story should raise 
his hat in honour of Max Fladt; • inn¬ 
keeper, of Kehl-on-the-Rhine, opposite 
the city of Strassburg, now French once 
more. For Max Fladt has done oii'e of 
the most heart-stirring things in the 
records of history. 

Just now there is no love lost between. 
Frenchmen and Germans. On both 
sides they are thinking more of re¬ 
prisals than of respite from national dis¬ 
like.' Almost every act between them 
tells of bitter feeling, likely to lead on 
to still more bitter feeling. France has 
her heel firmly on the neck of Germany 
m the Ruhr valley, and every wriggle 
Germany makes only causes the heel to 
press the heavier. 

Triumph of Good Feeling 

Grim rebellion in the German heart 
causes Germans, whenever they see a 
chance, to do some damage to the 
French invader—a foolish course, quite 
unhelpful,, for it only hardens French 
hearts and. brings sterner punishments. 
For wilful damage to property which 
the French have .in their- charge - the 
penalty is death, and seven Germans lie 
in Mayence prison awaiting their doom 
on that account. 

But see how all this bad feeling is 
swept away by a natural display of 
good feeling. 

Across the Rhine a company of 
French engineers were having practice 
in making a bridge of boats—a pontoon 
bridge—to unite their restored province 
of Alsace with the German land on the 
other side, which is held by France as a 
defensive bridgehead. 

A Brave Deed 

One of the pontoons gave a lurch, and 
in a moment two French engineers were 
in the stream. The Rhine.is strong and 
deep, and neither of the men could 
swim. Down the gliding river they were 
swept toward imminent death, grap¬ 
pling uselessly with each other in their 
sudden panic.' / 

But just below them, on the bank, 
stood Max Fladt, innkeeper. They were 
his country’s enemies, but the call of 
humanity is loud at such a moment. 
Max' heard it, and responded on’, the 
instant; Off went his coat, and in he 
plunged. A strong swimmer, he reached 
them as they were passing, and, won¬ 
derful to relate, he brought them both 
ashore out of the swift current. 

It was a feat • splendid in humanity 
and courage, and in strength bordering 
on the impossible. And so thought the 
French. No nation is more prompt in 


recognising a gallant'deed,.and a day or 
two later. Max Fladt received , a visit 
from the French general in command on 
that section of the estranging river. 

The general came .to tell him, in 
person, how much his courage, swift, 
resolution, and skill had been admired, 
and to assure him that. whatever he 
might wish for would be regarded as 
deserved, and would be recommended to 
grateful France, which had received 
back two of her sons from the jaws of 
death. 

Now came the turn of Max Fladt. He 
had had the joy of saving life, and he 
wished to feel that joy. again. His 
answer was prompt, though.. given 
through gathering tears. • It was that 
the lives of liis countrymen, who were 
lying in Mayence prison under sentence 
of death, should be spared. 

The general replied that his wish 
should be made known to the proper 
authorities, and promised that his own 
earnest support should go with it. 

A few more such natural outbursts of 
humane feeling, a little more common- 


sense everywhere, and wliat might not 
happen between the two nations now 
harassing *, each other with needless 
hatreds ? Max Fladt, German innkeeper, 
and General Michel, commander on the 
Rhine, have shown their countrymen on 
both sides the true way to peace. They 
have given free course to the kindly 
natural feelings of man. 


PUZZLE FOR ENGINEERS 

. .When, engineers began the use of the 
concrete-coated' pile they thought they 
had solved the problem of the marine 
insect - borers which had played such 
havoc .with submerged wooden piling 
on the Pacific coast of the United States. 

It transpires, however, that what is 
known as the “ rock clam ” is now at¬ 
tacking the piles in San Francisco 
Harbour, and boring its way through 
to the wooden filling of the piles. 

It is said the boring is done by a chemi¬ 
cal rather than a mechanical process, but, 
whatever the mode, the engineers are 
confronted with a new problem. 


GLUT OF RADIUM 

LARGE SUPPLIES FOUND 
ON THE CONGO 

Driving Force that Goes On for 
Thousands of Years 

NEW HOPE FOR INDUSTRY 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

Radium in plenty has been announced 
as the result of the rich deposits of a new 
mineral found in the Belgian Congo. 

The Congo ore is so rich in radio-active 
matter that it has already been possible 
to reduce the price of radium from 
£ 21,000 to ^15,000 for fifteen grains, 
despite the fact that the ore has to be . 
brought from the Congo to a place near 
Antwerp for the radium to be extracted. 

So far-reaching have been the effects 
of the fall in price that the American 
producers have decided to close down 
their mines in Colorado and Utah for 
many years, and'to take their supplies 
from Belgium. 

What will be done with these big 
supplies of this precious element ? At 
present 110 uses other than medical 
have been discovered for the wonderful 
substance that for 2300 years steadily 
disintegrates and electrifies any sub¬ 
stance near it. 

Supply Exceeds the Demand 

Men like Sir Ernest Rutherford and 
Professor Soddy have had to make their 
researches with little bits of radium 
that have been presented to them ; even 
Madame Curie, who discovered radium, 
had to depend on a gift of pitchblende 
residues given her by the Austrian 
Government. Yet so exact are the 
scientific methods of today that the 
effect of a billionth of a grain of this 
precious metal can be studied. 

But it is quite certain now that the 
supplies- of radium will be in excess 
of the world’s demands, so that it will 
become possible to find jiew fields for 
its use in industry. 

Many uses have been found for the 
X-rays, largely because it is possible to 
produce them in powerful beams. The 
more penetrating of the' X-rays are 
identical in character with the beta 
and gamma rays of radium, so that we 
may well expect to find that similar 
results can be obtained with radium. 

A Very Rich Ore 

Even at ,£15,000 a gramme the price is, 
of course, tremendous ; but we have to 
'bear in mind that radium is an engine 
giving a constant driving force going on 
for 2300 years, only diminishing to' 
half-strength in 1S00 years. 

The rich ore of the Congo contains- 
something like 30 per cent of uranium, 
or thirty times as much as that of the 
United States supplies. 

Even then there is only one part of 
radio-active matter in ten to twenty 
million parts of mineral, but nevertheless 
it may indeed be said that today 
there is a glut of what has so far been the 
rarest element 
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THE OLD MAN YOUNG 

Dr. CLIFFORD TALKS 
TO CHILDREN 

Good-bye to the Barnardo Boys 
and Girls 

SAVED FROM THE SLUMS FOR 
THE EMPIRE 

A splendid company of Barnardo boys and 
girls has just gone-out to Canada—rescued 
from the slums of England for a healthy life in 
the great Dominion. 

Before sailing they gathered in one of the 
halls of the Central -Y.M.G A. in London, and 
there one of the grand rold men of our time, the 
hero of every boy who knows him, Dr. John 
Clifford, said good-bye to them.: 

This is from Dr. Clifford’s farewell to these 
children, the message of ah Old Man Young, 
for the years of Dr. Clifford are 8/, though his 
mind is like a boy’s, and on the platform he is 
like a fire. ’ 

My first message to you is from my 
own mother’s life;-uttered 74 years ago. 
She said to mo when I was a lad of 13 : 
“ John, as you go out into the world, 
take care to carry the Gospels with you. 
Read them. Understand what Jesus 
means by what He Says, and then, when 
you know what He wants you to do, do 
it in scorn of all consequence. Don’t.be 
afraid of what others Say to you or about 
you, but be brave in following Him.” 

A Mother’s Message 

This message of'-my mother has ever 
since been a stimulus and an inspiration 
to me, and the testimony of my mother 
has been impressed -a little more upon 
my mind by a poem, written by Tenny¬ 
son, in which’Prince Gareth is about to 
leave home, just as you are. He wants to 
join King Arthur as a knight, and his 
mother wants tokeep him at home. 

But he is anxious to take his place 
under King Arthur. He has met diffi¬ 
culties and mastered them ; he ‘ has 
come into the light out of the darkness ; 
and he is keen to take his place in the 
following of the king. He urgeshis 
'mother to let him go, arid finally she 
gave him four Counsels, which I would 
like to pass on to you. They are, Live 
pure, Speak true, Right the wrong, 
Follow the King. 

The Secret of a Happy Life 

This is the counsel that this brave 
young knight goes forth to guide himself 
by, and you cannot do better than take 
his guidance. ' Live , pure.. Let your 
life be thoroughly clean. Pure-hearted- 
ness is one of the first'qualifications for 
a happy and useful lifeD Take care that 
your thoughts- be. pure. Hurl a bad 
thought out of your mind. Don’t let it 
stain your life, your manner, or words. 

Speak true: Do not lie. To be false 
in speech is one of the surest ways to be 
evil in character and false in life. 

Right wrong.. You cannot escape 
wrong in your lives.. In every country 
you will find it. Go forward against it 
always, under the leadership of the Lord 
of righteousness. 

Follow the King 

Follow the King. The words of 
Tennyson simply, niean follow Jesus. 
Accept Him as your Leader. Jesus de¬ 
mands from • us... more v than any other 
great teacher ; He demands that we 
shall face difficulty with a determination 
that shall turn; it into an advantage. 

You have;, all heard of Florence 
Nightingale, what a fine woman she was, 
and what great service she did for the 
soldiers in the Crimean War. When she 
was lying sick arid ill,, she said to a friend 
at her bedside : J< I have done but little; 
God has done all.” When the friend 
spoke about how she had worked, she 
said ; “ Yes; I have worked and worked 
very hard, and nothing that God asked 
me to do have..! refused Him .’ * 1 * If only all 
of us at the end of our lives could say that! 

John Ruskinsays to the girls of Eng¬ 
land : ” Make nests for yourselves and 
fill them with refreshing memories.” I 
would like you to store away in that nest 


THE LAME GIANT 

TRAGEDY THAT PROVED 
A BLESSING 

Sir Walter Scott Crawls 
Among the Sheep 

THE TRIUMPH OF A MIND 

An old letter written b.y Sir Walter 
Scott has just come to light recalling 
something *of the great man’s tragedy. 

The letter is an order to a tradesman 
for a pair of fishing boots, ,which, , says 
• Scott, are to measure 12 inches long, for 
said he, as his stature .wa's'over*six feet 
he must have boots to correspond. 

The boots were for fishing, for a man 
who, though' the foremost author and 
poet, of his age, was a great rider,' walker, 
and athlete. Yet all his pastimes were 
gained by ’ the mastery.; of\ mind over 
infirmity. For he was lame; 

A great company assembled one night 
at the house of Fanny Burney. (Madame 
d’Arblay) to meet him;.his hostess being 
among those, who had not yet encoun¬ 
tered the - Wizard of the t ;North. He 
limped toward her chair. * 4 

“ Dear me, Sir Walter ,’1 hope you 
have not met with an accident ? ” said 
; sympathetic Fanny. .. • 

“ An accident, madam, * nearly as old 
as my birth,” answered Scott. 

And so it was. He was seized one 
night, when-only Y8 months old, with a 
mysterious fever, which fasted but for 
three days and nights, but left his right 
leg useless. The limb slowly; withered. 

A Narrow Escape 

It was the dread infantile paralysis, 
which raged again like an epidemic a 
few years ago in England, brought here 
by Canadians from America. In those 
days the malady was not understood, 
and the boy’s constitution, rather than 
medical treatment, saved him. 

They sent him away into the wilds in 
charge of a nurse girl whose heart was 
left behind with a soldier in Edinburgh. 
In her despair at her absence from her 
sweetheart. she determined to kill the 
child, hide his body in the moss, and fly 
back to her lover. Fortunately, she 
breathed her frantic plan to a confidant, 
and was discharged, and the child saved. 

A fine old uncle used to visit the 
little fellow, wrap him naked in the skin 
of a newly killed sheep, then dangle a fat 
gold watch before him to tempt him to 
crawl. But the best plan Avas that which 
sent the chiLd out with the family shep¬ 
herd and laid him down on the grass 
among the sheep. ’;Y . 

The Boy who Read Many Books 

The little invalid, seeing the sheep 
move abDut on all fours, tried to imitate 
them, and the exercise, coupled with the 
fine air, so restored the lifiib that he 
eventually learned to walk.. 

It was a terrible tragedy, }*et in a way 
a mysterious blessing, that all this should 
happen, for the . illness brought him in. 
contact with loving old V women who 
filled his mind with the Jegends and 
poetry of Scotland, ■ and so; fanned the 
spark of imaginative genius Which was 
in him. Moreover, beinga w r eakly boy, 
he ’was turned loose in a great library, 
and read enormously; so unconsciously 
developing the talent which the tale¬ 
tellers had awakened. *;> : 


Continued from the previous column 
of memories: that noble-. 23rd Psalm. 
What an - unspeakable comfort that has 
been to millions ! 

I have lived now 87 years, and God has 
guided my life-as He. will guide yours. 
He will hear you if you call on Him. He 
will give you the strength you need for 
every difficulty. - . 

I shall not forget this morning. I shall 
remember you as you go across the sea ; 

I shall pray for you as you go to your 
new homes ; and if I ever have a chance 
of getting out again to Canada I will look 
out for you, and I shall knojv. that God 
has been gracious ,to you if you have been 

faithful to Him, as’ with all my heart I 

hope you will be. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



PEERS AND BIRDS 

LORD GREY'S NEW BILL 

How the Cat Makes the Clover 
Grow 


Mr. Rockefeller, who has just kept his 
84th birthday, has given away a hundred 
million pounds. 

A young kestrel hawk has been 
caught on a lamp-post outside trie Law 
Courts at Birmingham. 

Ten thousand people rang up the 
telephone exchanges last month to' ask. 
for the weather forecasts. 

Last year the tonnage of steamships 
increased by 992,241 tons, while the sail¬ 
ing tonnage decreased by 196,969 tons.; 

Seeing for Themselves 

About one-fifth of the whole American 
Senate has been visiting Europe during 
the last few months. 

Death Roll of the Air 

There hav'e been in the last six months, 
all over the world, 90 crashes of aero¬ 
planes, with 106 deaths. 

2000 Officials Go 

After a fire in the Imperial Palace at 
Pekin 2060 officials were dismissed 
owing to thefts of priceless treasures. 

Wesleyan Preaches in a Cathedral 

For the first time on record the 
President of the Wesleyan . Conference 
has preached in a cathedral—at Bristol. 

Priest as Prime Minister 

The Prime. Minister of Austria, Dr. 
Ignaz Seipel;. is a priest, and recently, 
conducted massj during a Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Congress in Vienna. 

A Cigarette Fire 

A fire caused by a boy’s cigarette, 
carelessly flung away, imperilled the 
famous Waverley Station in Edinburgh 
the other day,-but the station escaped. 

1200 Mouse Tails 

Thrapstori, in Northamptonshire, has 
been suffering from a plague of mice, and 
the Rural Council offered a halfpenny a 
tail. One boy brought in 1200 tails, and 
received /a 10s, 

End of the Farmer's Government 

The Farmer’s Government in Ontario 
has been defeated at elections by an 
overwhelming majority. The Conserva¬ 
tive Party swept the Province and left 
the Farmers only fifteen members. ; 

England’s Victory over America 

In the. inter-university sports at 
Wembley between Oxford and t Cam-, 
bridge on the one . side and Yale and 
Harvard on * the other, England beat 
America by 6J points to 5J. 

End of a Notorious Bandit 

Francisco Villa, the notorious Mexican 
bandit, who for years caused trouble on 
the American border and 'necessitated 
an American military expedition That 
cost £20,000,000, has been killed in 'a 
quarrel with his own subordinates. . 


OPOSSUM WITH THE 
' • •BANANAS 
.A Home at the Zoo 

Strange visitors arrive in - England 
from tirrie to * time among the bananas 
that.come to us from the West Indies: 
and Central .'and South America; Birdr 
eating spidens, snakes and lizards, and- 
various kinds of tropical insects . are 
frequently found when the bunches reach ■ 
London, but, it is not often that, a 
mammal travels as a stowaway, v 3 - 74 ; 

The other day a firm of fruit importers, 
at Covent Garden had a. shock, when ’ 
they undid a crate of bananas from South 
America. There, more or less concealed 
in the centre of a bunch, was a queer 
little’animal which had been living on 
the banana's during its long voyage. v --y 

The annual was captured alive and 
sent off,, to .the London Zoo for identi¬ 
fication. It turned out to be a rat-tailed 
opossum, one of the interesting little 
animals that carries its young, not in a 
pouch like its relation the Virginian 
opossum, but on its -back, where the 
baby opossums hold themselves on by 
twisting ttffiir tails round their mother’s 
tail as it'is held over her back. This 
little visitor,is to remain at the Zoo. 


KILLING OUR FRIENDS 

V Viscount Grey is doing a. noble work 
by piloting'through the House of Lords 
.a Bill to strengthen the law for the pro¬ 
tection of birds. ; . 

Some interesting sidelights have been 
brought out in the debates. One was a 
confession from Lord Crawford that in. 
Richmond Park, for whose upkeep he 
is now officially responsible, he was. as a 
boy ;a" desperate little pillager of wild 
birds’ nests.’ At first the keepers used to 
take the eggs from him and break them, 
but they ended by making him swallow 
five of the eggs he had taken ! 

But there was an afternoon during 
the passage of the Bill when Darwin 
himself.. might have been speaking, 
'quoting*his famous illustration of the 
way in which life is woven together in 
the wilds, and how the links extend 
from the fields right into the house. 

Nature’s Wonderful Chain 

For example, an epidemic amopg cats 
may mean a shortage of fodder for 
horses and cattle. How can such a 
thihg happen ? It is like a natural his¬ 
tory Version of the nursery story con¬ 
taining the passage ” The cat . began to 
'eat the rat.” Y 

If the supply of cats fails the stock 
of field mice rises, Now, field mice 
attack ,the .honeycombs7of the humble 
bee, and devour the larvae from which 
the adult bees should rise. A plague of 
mice vmeans the wholesale destruction of 
bees. In that case the clover suffers, 
for humble bees alone fertilise some of 
the most important of our clovers. 

Now, in the House of Lords the other 
day Lord Somerleyton raised the usual 
.cry against the kestrel. It should not be 
protected, he said, because it damages 
game and young poultry.A : 

Praise for the Kestrel 

Up sprang Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
a good friend of birds. If you kill the 
kestrel you endanger the clover crops, 
said. he. The kestrel preys op,-.birds 
.which devour the humble bee', which is 
alone able to fertilise that invaluable 
herbi So there we see again how un¬ 
expected are the effects of this dgnbrant 
policy Of kill, kill, kill. . Y 

ThV glorious little kestrel, hovering, 
tremulous but stationary, in: the air, 
like "some, dark star against the sunlight, 
is one of the beauties of wild 1 if eY But it 
has a real value and importance as’'well. 
It is the guardian of clover crops. Kill 
the kestrel, and our clover fails ; horses 
and cattle are robbed of their feed, our. 
work is less well done by the horses, our 
food is less good and plentiful through 
the denial of their proper food to the 
cattle. We can. throw, no pebble into 
the pool of life which will not create an 
; eddy- in the waters that will break upon 


. , : : In the Auction Rooms r 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for. objects of interest. 
Old Flemish painting , . . £8300 

Portrait of Vandyck at 25 - c ;£5950 

• Three panels of Mortlake tapestry . £35 /0 
16th-century Swiss suit of armour ;£ 7 S 7 
Elizabethan needlework panels . £525 
Pair of Louis XVI candelabra 7 . £315 
A Louis XVI decorated clock- . £304 
A Charles II silver ewer. £254 

An etching by Whistler . . . £230 

A Charles 1 1 crown-piece . . £225 

An old English bracket cl ock . £136 
. A Louis XVI oval snuff-box . £125 

Highland flint-lock pistol, 1649 •' ' TS 9 
> An. Irish-potato ring . £70 

William Penn’s mustard pots 7 * £32 

Violin used by Mendelssohn . £29 
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Come unto These 



A fine specimen of seaweed 


Off for a paddle 


Yellow Sands and then Take Hands 



Helping the porter with the'Iuggage 


A jolly party on the sands A good catch of tiddlers 



Young fishermen at Hastings 


An exciting donkey race on the parade at Brighton 


Gathering water-lilies in Surrey 



Building up the sand castle Drinking in the sea air Keeping cool at Eastbourne Off for a sail at Leigh Golf on the sands at Cliftonville 

The great annual holiday has begun, and everywhere, by the sea, on the river, in camp, and on the farm, boys and girls and their parents and friends are enjoying themselves, drinking in the 
sunshine and getting renewed health and strength for the days to come. These pictures show typical holiday scenes all over the country 
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FRIEND OF THE ROSES 


WHITE MAN AMONG 
THE REDS 


POISON GAS THE 
DOCTOR’S' FRIEND 


THE WONDER-STORY OF 
THE LACEWING FLY 

The Thread of Life Thrown 
into the Air 

AND WHAT HAPPENS AT 
THE END OF IT 

The greatest British authority on 
insects. Professor Lefroy, of South 
Kensington, has been talking of the 
national warfare against the green-fly 
pest, which devastates our roses. 

Week by week this fly increased in the 
cold weather, but with the warmth its 
enemies came on—the ladybird, which 
gobbles up green-flies fast; the hover- 
fly, which eats up ioo a day at least; 
and the lovely lacewing fly, which is one 
of the best, friends our roses have owing 
to its attacks on green-fly. .. ‘ 

A wonderful story is the story of this 
lacewing fly. - .' .. 

A Beautiful Thing Flies Past 

Those who tell us that this world came 
about by chance have many things to 
Jearn ; they have, indeed, yet to .begin 
to learn. There is ho nonsen seso great as 
that which would have us believe that 
life is a sort of accident. Ten minutes 
in the life of a lacewing fly shatters folly 
like this for ever. .. 

Sitting in the twilight of some summer 
evening, we haVe watched the winged 
procession of those lacewing flies that 
have been balled the loveliest insects in 
Britain. The body of the lacewing is a 
pale emerald green its lace-like, silvery 
wings are iridescent with lovely hues ; 
its eyes are veritable living jewels, spark¬ 
ling one moment like burnished gold, 
the next moment ‘like rubies of the 
deepest crimson. 

We look up at ‘it for a ^moment; we 
say to ourselves, “ \Yhat a beautiful 
thing ! ” and it is gone. But there has 
flown past us in that moment a wonder 
that no man knows. 

Threads that Harden in the Air 

That little lacewing fly will presently 
settle on a leaf, will* press against it, and 
eject from its body a drop of sticky fluid. 
The drop of fluid rests on the leaf, and 
out of it this little mother draws a thread 
almost too small and fine for us to see. 
The thread hardens in the air, and at the 
end of it, hanging in space, this little 
. mother lays an egg. 

We go about our business, the Earth 
spins round seven times, and then out of 
the egg at the end of the thread creeps a 
living thing. It creeps along the thread 
toward the leaf, and.on the leaf is a giant, 
a creature twice as big as itself, an evil 
thing that eats up, the life of roses and 
destroys our. gardens. But the little 
stranger is not afraid. It has just come 
into the wbrld and has never met a 
living thing before, but it grips, this 
destroyer of roses, wrestles with it,' 
crushes it, and in less than half an hotfi 
throws on one side the empty, shrunken 
skin of its first victim. /', 

The Little Round Cocoon 

Its first green-fly gives it an appetite 
for more, and it creeps about destroying 
them. It is a cannibal, for it will suck 
the eggs of other lacewing flies^-a fact 
which may explain why the.mother lays 
her eggs at the end of a thread. Perhaps 
the little mother knows that her children 
will eat the eggs on the leaf but will not 
climb the thread.' That; is a ■ difficult 
journey, the first journey'of a Jacewing 
larva in the world, and it goes that way 
only once. 

At ten days old the 1 lnrva draws 
itself up like a ball on the edge of a leaf, 
spins something very much like a piece 
of delicate silk, .and wraps itself up from 
the cold. lit J an hour of J two ft has 
changed into a round cocoon, like -a pea,' 
and on the edge of the leaf 1 it lies Still 
for sixteen days. Then,': from within, 
the little ball is opened, a round lid 
lifting, and—out comes a lacewing fly. 


NOBLEST ROOF IN 
LONDON 

WESTMINSTER: HALL’S 
800 YEARS 

The Old, Old Times that it 
Brings to Mind 

SAVING A GREAT TREASURE 

• By Our Art Correspondent 

The King has re-opened Westminster 
Hall after the. completing of the new 
roof, and ; all -over England, just now, 
there are people 
looking back 
across Soo years 
to the time 
when William 
R u f u s was 
reigning, and 
the first layers 
of ,the Palace 
walls rose from 
the ground in a 

How a hammer-team rool p.lace called 
is made V Westminster. 

London today is a, forest of walls, 
chimneys, spires and towers,-and among 
them Westminster Hall would *go, to the 
ordinary passer-by, unnoticed. When 
the hall , was aTmilding our mighty 
capital was a green place of woods, fens 
and marshland, with tfle Thames flowing 
through it; here and there among the 
trees was a cluster of low dwellings, and 
at the beginning of the widening es¬ 
tuary a grey stone tower. Narrow and 
dangerous tracks led** from the little 
place of Westminster to London City, 
and the only safe way to. pass was by 
the river,-where footpads and murderers 
were powerless. Down . this ' waterway 
came barges from Caen, bringing stone 
for the abbeys and Churches which 
began to rise up above the river lands. 

Kings and Barons Come and Go 

Nobles, richly clad in velvets and 
furs, went up and down the river or 
rode in gallant companies, watching 
the raising of the first .great buildings 
of London, the very first, we remeriiber, 
to follow the little Saxon hut-houses. This 
London was already a remarkable place, 
the capital of the English of England. 

This hall at Westminster was not 
built in a hurry. Several generations 
had a hand in its erection;* \ Kings came 
and went; now the .barons and now the 
peasants made war ; storm and strife 
swept the country like hail; meantime, 
in the quiet parts of the land, the bell 
would often ring from the - town tower 
to call the freemen to a meeting about 
their town management:—in a • word, 
England was growing.. She'had grown 
a good deal before the Hall was finished. 

Genius of the. Carpenter 

It happened that the king whose orders 
completed it, Richard II, lived at a 
time when the art of timber carving 
had risen to a magnificence we can only 
faintly realise. It was natural to him 
to arrange for a carved roof to'his hall; 
he could riot know that he was causing 
something ; to be made that would be 
a marvel to behold in .an England 
beyond his dreams. 

This open wooden roof to Westminster 
Hall is the. finest in the world. When 
historians,, architects, and beauty lovers 
write about timber carving, they point 
out Westminster Hall as the highest 
mark of the craftsman's-genius. 

There were several kinds of timber 
roofing ; the last development, before 
stone roofing superseded ; it, was the 
! hammer-beam roof. We can see from 
these, bare lines what the system of 
structure was; upon this foundation 
the carpenter’s genius built lovely 
shapes in perfect balance and symmetry. 

It is' indeed marvellous to think that 
this glorious erection- should be standing 
almost as it Was when Richard’s master 
carpenter laid' down' his tools in 1399, 
and' said “ 'Will it please your majesty 
to enter your Great Hall and see what 
I have done ? Fire and decay have 


CANADA REMEMBERS HIM 

Story Behind a Cairn Set Up 
oh the Great Lakes 


Chlorine as a Cold Cure 

FRESH HOPE FOR 
SUFFERING HUMANITY 


FIRST .EXPLORER WHO* 
SAW THEM 

Much interest is now being taken -in 
Canada in- the earliest explorers and 
pioneers of the Dominion—men whose 
names and'deeds.are. but dimly known,, 
yet ought .to be'remembered. .* 

One example is that of Etienne Brule, 
who is now believed to be the first white 
man who ever saw the great American 
lakes, and, a- memorial cairn is being 
dedicated/ta him this month. “ 

The discovery of the lakes is generally 
attributed.to Samuel de Champlain; who' 
in 160S founded the city of Quebec, and 
seven years later: ascended the Ottawa* 
River and crossed tlie watershed to Lake 
Huron, where the. Huron Indians, .had. 
their homeL 'We. know of this journey,, 
because Champlain recorded his'travels, 

But six . years before Champlain 
reached Lake Huron, Etienne Brule had. 
been living there with the Indians, and 
he acted as interpreter to Champlain 
when he made the journey that*has 
been regarded’as the original exploration. 

The Storm Bursts ; 

The.Huron.Indians were the heredi¬ 
tary enemies of the Iroquois tribe, and 
they welcomed Champlain as likely to 
assist them in their raids. The Iroquois 
lived in what is now the United States, 
but was then British territory, and they 
were allied'* with the British. / . 

Brule, who,, like Champlain, was 
French, went eastward to induce another 
Indian tribe, to share the attack on the. 
Iroquois, but the Hurons were defeated 
before he could join them. While 
attempting to return to his friends the 
Hurons, he was captured by the vic¬ 
torious Iroquois and tortured , as a be¬ 
ginning of .his death punishment; but 
while he was having-his beard plucked 
out by handfuls he noted that a storm 
was gathering, and pointed to it as a* 
sign of God’s anger. When the storm 
broke in ^thunder the Iroquois rushed 
away in terror ; and afterwards treated 
the explorer with ; much honour, * even 
guiding him back to the Huron country. 

On the Confines of Civilisation 

Brule, who had spent his- whole life 
from bpyhood in wandering, about 
beyond the confines of civilisation, and 
was undoubtedly at home in the Great 
Lakes region years before Champlain 
found his way there, was murdered by 
the chief.'of the Huron tribe 16 years 
after he .returned to them, guided, by 
the Iroquois. 

His memory is being revived by the 
cairn now set up at the central point 
of the * American lakes, where Lake 
Superior joins Lake Huron. 

Brule was a' lifelong traveller who 
never wrote a line, but Champlain re¬ 
turned to Europe and wrote the early 
story of Canada under the title of New 
France. • Three hundred years have 
passed, and the pioneer gains at last the 
fame among men which he never sought. 


Continued from the previous column 

only scantily touched it in passing. 
Much care has been taken, and each 
century has /seen* repairs made. - 
About. ten. years ago it was clearly 
seen that, ‘ unless stayed in some way, 
the wonderful roof was doomed because 
beetles were boring its beams. An 
iron frame has been made and set up 
among the timbers to strengthen them. 
It is not an eyesore; the carvings and 
. traceries of the woodwork left by 
Richard’s/ workmen hide in a great 
measure "the Reinforcement; rotting 
parts have, keen replaced by new oak. 

. And no\v the building is secure, and 
enters on' a new lease of life for the joy 
of people who Will be here to see it 
generations after we have passed away. 


'When peace returns, and men begin 
to/turn tlieir swords into ploughshares, 
surprising things axe; sure to happen, 
anyone of the most surprising is reported 
from the United States. 

. /Poison gas, which was lust used by 
the Germans with deadly effect 111,1915, 
is, apparently to be used against insect 
and animal fees of man, and niay also, 
.prove a valuable ally to the doctor in his 
daily fight against diseased 

Experiments carried , out by the 
Chemical Welfare Service of the Ameri¬ 
can - army suggest the possibility .of 
preventing or curing certain deadly 
diseases by treatment with one or other 
of the gases used to kill men in war/ 
The full horror of the use of these 
.gases in war is mercifully, hidden from 
; non-combatants, though we know some¬ 
thing of their after-effects on men who 
haye returned to civil life. It is there¬ 
fore cheering to read -that mustard gas 
is -likely to prove a preventive against 
the dreaded scourge of tuberculosis,/and 
that a very small quantity of chlorine 
in the air may prevent the spread ot 
common colds, influenza, and pneumonia. 

An Important Discovery 

’ That chlorine in minute doses had this 
useful quality was accidentally dis¬ 
covered during the war in an American 
chlorine factory, immunity from influ¬ 
enza being traced to a slight leakage of 
the dangerous gas. •-’* * 1 ‘ 

Lewisite, a poison gas composed , of 
arsenic -and acetylene gas, has proved 
extraordinarily effective in v a particular 
form of insanity, and also in 'the terrible 
disease of locomotor ataxy. This is per¬ 
haps the most startling of the results 
obtained experimentally in America, 
but if-only one half of the hopes of the 
experts are realised mankind may look 
.back, with gratitude to the way in which 
the foul horror of. poison gas has been 
transformed into a beneficent agent. 
Peace hath her .victories no less re-' 
nowned. thair War, and some of these 
victories may yet be snatched from the 
blood-stained hands, of War for the 
benefit of mankind in a wiser age. *. 

WINDOW OF A BOAT 
And WHat They See Through It 
VIEWING CORAL REEFS 

A C.N. reader lately home from the Pacific 
Islands sends us this interesting note on Tahiti. 

- Adjoining Tahiti, the largest of the 
Society Islands,- are many coral reefs, 
and an enterprising boat-builder at 
Papeete, the capital of the .island, has 
opened up the beauties of the reefs by 
constructing a boat with a glass bottom. 

The passengers sit along both sides of 
the boat in such a way as to enable them 
to see. through the glass bottom as one 
would through a window. ; 

The boat is driven out to the reels, 
which are only a mile or two from the 
shore, by means of a small motor.. When 
the/reefs are reached the boat is either 
rowed or driven by the motor very slowly 
over the reefs, the beauties of which can 
be vividly seen. - - 

It is a veritable fairyland, with wonder¬ 
ful shapes and colours thronged by 
gorgeously coloured tropical fish darting 
in and out among the coral. - 

The scene can best be likened to a 
miniature landscape viewed from above, 
whose mountains of coral come close to 
the bottom of the boat, the hillsides being 
represented by growths of coral looking 
like Japanese dwarf trees, but in pinks 
and whites instead of green. 

' Here and there are caves of every size 
and' shape, in and out of which fish dart. 

Further interest is added to : the trip 
by the Tahiti boat boy diving oyerboard 
and disporting himseli under the boat 
among the coral reefs and fishes. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


Where They Are Harvesting 

Wheat. Western Canada, Europe, 
and Russia. Tea. China. 

Sugar.' Brazil, . Mauritius, and 
Queensland. Mate. South America. 
Rice. India and South China. ' 
Figs. All Mediterranean countries. 
Oranges. South Africa. 

Cotton. U.S.A., Egypt, and India. 


;■ j-Sderrific storm. Factories were damaged,vast ^^yiSSSjTcoTTON 

‘ " tL A N 7V °f crops ruined, and 

lines laid low J 
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.. now form of brigandage has been;,, , 
invented in South America. Band its 
jpp. shot down an aeroplane carrying £4000 ; 
:£•& of Peruvian Government money, but the 
' v '':i:;: : airm 4 n,after landing, escaped on bob 
' v with the money 


^Twenty miles of new pearl oyster 
: *:beds have been bund in the Gulf : 
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AoRANGEsf "- INDIAN OCEAN 

Soutfi Australia has had such 
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A terrific hurricane has swept over^ 
Montevideo. Many liners were driven | 
• ! •• ashore'; and houses along the coast k 
were destroyed by the huge waves j 


The great Cleveland dam at ihe Salisbury 
£ water reservoir gave way during a beavu 
| storm, and a large part of the 30,000,000 
gallons in the' reservoir was lost.No one 
£ was killed 
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LEARNING TO SWIM 
The Danger of “ Wings ” 

A USEFUL PRECAUTION 

A man bathing in Lough Neagh has 
been drowned through trying to swfm 
with the help of water-wings. The belief 
is that the contrivance collapsed and 
let him down in deep water. 

Thousands of these very useful inven¬ 
tions are at present in use at the seaside, 
in rivers, and in other places where boys 
and gills are learning to swim. They are 
really paired bladders which are inflated 
and pressed against the chest, and give 
all the support necessary to keep the head 
afloat and so enable the novice to swim. 

But there is a danger in their use—not 
in their collapsing, for that is highly 
unlikely. The danger is that the move¬ 
ments of the arms or the wash of the 
water may cause the wings to shift their 
position. They are not secured in their, 
place, but remain pressing against the 
chest, forced up and held there by the 
water upon which they rest. 

If they move, the learner may find 
himself' immediately endangered, sup¬ 
posing he is out of liis depth, for tlie 
balance of the body is destroyed, the 
face and head may.be plunged into the 
water, and the mere pressure of the dis¬ 
lodged wings may make recovery of the 
right position impossible. 

The difficulty can be easily remedied. 
All that is necessary is to add two tapes, 
one to the end of each bladder. With 
these passed round to the back and tied 
there, 'the. wings cannot shift in the 
water, and there cannot be any risk in 
their use. 

At present they encourage a confidence 
which the least accident may betray. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 


Beaulieu ........ Bu-le 

Champlain. ..... Sham-plain 

Geoid.Je-oid 

Gizeh . .. Ge-za 

Iroquois. ..Ir-o-kwoi 

Jacobus ..Yah-ko-bus 

Perseid ..Per^se-id 

Rievaulx. Re-vo 

Tahiti . . ... . . . Tah-he-te 


FRIEND OF THE CRAWLY 
THINGS 

Miss Procter of the Zoo 

Ladies who are afraid of mice, spiders, 
beetles, newts, snakes, and such un¬ 
familiar things may shudder at hearing 
that Miss Joan Procter has been ap¬ 
pointed curator of the reptiles at the Zoo 
in London. 

Miss Procter does not shudder at any 
kind of animal, for they are her familiars, 
especially snakes. She began keeping 
snakes as pets when she was ten. When 
she was eighteen she became an assistant 
in the reptiles’ department at South 
Kensington. 

Now, at 25, she goes to the Zoo to be 
the friend of all the crawly and cold¬ 
blooded things, as she is the friend of the 
collection she keeps in her home. 

YARN TIME IN THE 
CAMPS 

A Jolly Book for Guiders 

All Guides and Brownies know Mar¬ 
garet Stuart Lane, the author of Meg 
of the Brownies, a book which we hear 
is usually read twelve times by the 
Brownie who owns it before she will put 
it away on her shelves, and now Miss 
Stuart Lane has brought out a book for 
the officers of the Guides. 

It is a volume of stories called Camp 
Fire Yarns, specially chosen and edited 
for Guides to tell at yarn time, for 
teachers to use in the story-hour, and 
for all other people who hear on wet 
evenings “ I wish someone would tell 
us a really true tale ! ” 

Mr. Milford has published it at the 
Oxford University Press in time for the 
August camps. For Guides who have a 
lot of other things to buy there is a 
cheap edition in paper covers for is. 6d. ; 
the better edition in cloth, with a 
coloured wrapper, is 3s, 6d. 


WHAT SCIENCE HAS DONE 
Longer Life and Better Health 

Speaking at the Surgery Congress to 
doctors of world-wide celebrity, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, the Minister of 
Health, gave credit to science and 
medicine for the immense lengthening of 
life and improvement in health that has 
come during the last twenty years. 

The figures showed, he declared, that 
the death-rate of the country had 
declined from 17 per 1000 annually to 
less than 13 per 1000. The expectation 
of life had been increased by ten years. 
Infant mortality had declined from 
133 per 1000 to 77. All this had been 
achieved notwithstanding overcrowding 
in congested areas. 

LANDSLIDES 
Trouble in the Rockies 

One of the- great bugaboos in the 
Canadian railroad world is the tremend¬ 
ous rock slides that occur periodically in 
the Rocky Mountains, and the main 
line of the C.P.R. was tied up for a con¬ 
siderable period not long ago by perhaps 
the worst slides in its history. 

Thousands of tons of rock rolled down 
the mountain side on to the track in six 
piles of from fifty to a hundred feet in 
length, and from five to fifteen feet in 
depth. The line was finally made pass¬ 
able by building a temporary track 
round the obstruction. 

This is the kind of difficulty which is 
constantly confronting the engineer in a 
rocky and mountainous country. 

THE PRINCE’S LUNCH 

The Prince of Wales, on his tour in 
Dorsetshire, called for lunch at the 
house cf Thomas Hardy, the most 
eminent English- author now living. 
A Dorset parlourmaid waited at table. 


AN OLD BIRD MYSTERY 
And How it Was Cleared Up 
THE FALCONS ON SALISBURY 
SPIRE 

The destruction of carrier pigeons by 
peregrine falcons, recently mentioned 
in the C.N., reminds a courteous Staf¬ 
fordshire friend of similar occurrences 
which he remembers. 

Years ago many pigeons flying from 
France to their homes in the English 
Midlands were missing, and inquiries 
led to the belief that they must have 
come to a tragic end in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Salisbury. Then it appeared 
that a pair of peregrines had established 
themselves in the slender spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral, and the mystery 
of the disappearing pigeons was solved. 

Our correspondent notes that pere¬ 
grines and hobbies, are believed to have 
a swifter flight than any other birds. 
They , also prefer to feed on other birds 
rather than on the rats and mice which 
satisfy the kestrel and the owl. 

Other places where falcons have been 
accustomed to rest are St. Abb's Head, 
in Berwickshire, Hunstanton Cliff, and 
Corton Church, in Suffolk. 

THE SWALLOW’S NEST 
Home in a Fishing Boat 

A West Australian ; reader reports 
that two fishermen, an Irishman and 
an Italian, serving the Freemantle fish- 
market with their catches, have for three 
successive years had a swallow’s nest 
made in the hatch of their boat. 

The parent birds have gone to sea 
with their, boat when the sitting has 
needed it or the rearing of the young. 
When the young are being reared the 
fishermen, in sympathy with the birds, 
who must hawk for food over the main¬ 
land, fish near the shore, and the birds 
make frequent trips to and fro. 
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The Resting Time 

Mow that we are fairly launched 
A ^ on the holidays we have 
time to think what the holidays 
really mean to us. 

To nearly all of us they mean, 
first, a change from the machine¬ 
like life that is ours through the 
working weeks of the year. 

Without doing' our share of 
work in the world, what right 
have we to live in it ? But work 
today, in our highly organised 
world, means orderliness and 
regularity, and orderliness and 
regularity are bound to have in 
time a machine-like sameness. 

The scholar going, to school 
and 11 sticking it " at lessons 
while preparing to be a worker 
is like a cog-wheel in a steady¬ 
going machine. So is the man at 
an office desk, the woman in her 
busy.home, the manual toiler. 
It must be so, but there comes a 
time when the sameness of it all 
is felt. Then we want the joy of 
a brief release. The shout of the 
children in playtime tells that 
story. And the holiday is the 
year's big release. 

Perhaps it was not always so. 
Perhaps there was a time, as the 
poets tell, w 7 hen men “ fleeted the 
time carelessly, as in the golden 
world." Nature is leisurely and. 
very sweet. Animals browse idly 
and happily. Birds sing joyously. 
Country folk live placidly and 
quietly. A natural life gives big 
scope for happiness ; and the 
holidays give us the chance of a 
return to Nature's ways. 

People make that return when 
they cast off the care of a routine 
life and bask in the .sunshine by 
the sea, in the forest, or on the 
breezy hillside. You can see it 
in their careless dress, their sim¬ 
pler ways. They become once 
more members of. Nature's flock, 
and the change from toil to rest 
is almost divine in its goodness. 

And then, too, the holidays 
give us chances of seeing the 
world away from our familiar 
surroundings and steady routine, 
a chance we rightly long for 
because widened experience is at 
once delightful and enriching and 
strengthening. “ Reading maketh 
a full man," said the wise Francis 
Bacon ; and so does travel in 
fresh places, seeing new sights 
and entertaining unexpected and 
stimulating thoughts. 

But the most real of the gains 
of holidaying is that it sends us 
back home more fit for life's fine 
duties. Our holiday joys would 
be incalculably poorer were it 
not for the work which made the 
change so delightful. There is no 
such thing as perpetual holiday. 
It is ten times duller than work. 
Holiday is the gracious resting 
time that braces us for the tasks 
which make us fellow ‘workers 
with all the great brotherhood 
of men who are striving for a 
happier world. 
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The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of . the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Cracks and Beetles 

A few cracks in the bed of the lake 
in St. James's Park have cost 
the nation £30,000. A few beetles in 
the roof of Westminster Hall have cost 
the nation £100,000. A costly world ; 
from floor to roof the money goes. 

*® 

A Slip 

W E like that story of the gruff old 
politician who has just left this 
world after a life of much usefulness. 

He wrote books about many things, 
saints and races, Ice Ages, and what 
not. But he was puzzled one day to 
have a word from a lady whose little 
dog was taking her out. She wanted 
to speak to him of her dog. 

“ But I know nothing about dogs," 
said the M.P. Madame was surprised. 
“ Surely you have written a history 
of the mongrels ? " she said, where¬ 
upon the M.P. replied, rather sternly, 
" Mongols , madam ! '* 

% 

The Dome Through Our Window 

^he C.N. has no room for crime, 
except the crimes of politicians, 
but it is interested to read that the 
Recorder of the City of. London has 
just been saying that the Old Bailey 
is the hardest-worked and greatest 
Criminal Court in the British Empire. 
We are interested because the Editor 
works at his desk with Fiis eye on the 
dome of the Old Bailey. Are we not 
the only newspaper which has an eye 
on the dome yet never mentions a 
word of it ? 

m 
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GENEVA 



This or This 

THE CHOICE OF EUROPE 

m 

The Chinese Way 

giSHOP Gilbert White of Australia 
has had a good deal of experience 
of the Chinese, and he has been saying 
what he thinks of them to people who 
do not wish to see them in white men's 
countries. 

“ Have we nothing to learn from 
China ? " he asked. “ What about 
Chinese respect and reverence for 
their parents ? " Then he added : 
“ Any Chinese would rather die of 
shame than allow his parents to be 
supported by an old age pension. 
Every Chinese pays his debts on New 
Year's Day, even if. he has to go 
farther into debt at a higher rate of 
interest in order to pay them. Can 
we say as much for ourselves ? " 
Clearly the West has something of 
real value to learn from the East, 
nations and men, too. 


No Trash 

(California is. surely beautiful, 
and everyone tries to keep 
it so, says - a letter from that great 
State. Nobo'dy is allowed to have 
any trash in their yards. 

Other cities, please note. West¬ 
minster City Council, with the dustbins 
outside the windows for everyone to 
stare at, please copy California. 

No trash in yards; no trash in 
brains, is an excellent motto for us all. 
®> 

Tip-Cat 

iy[R. Lloyd George's new book will 
be called " Where Are We Going ? " 
Just the thing for the holidays. 

a 

An M.P. is asking why so many West 
End houses are empty. Probably 
because there is nobody in them. 

B 

Jt has been a trying season for the 
roses. Gardeners, as usual, have 
been trying to grow them. 

□ 

A baby bom today may expect to live 
twelve years longer than its grand¬ 
father. But it is 
too young to know 
that. 

El 

IJay fever is said 
to be a sign of 
brains. The only 
sign some people 
ever show. 

□ ' 

A famous artist 
objects to his ad- ^ 
mirers putting him 
on. a pedestal. He 
would sooner be hung 
in the Academy. 

0 

lx is proposed to 
give good ser¬ 
vants gold crosses. Then bad servants, 
who have none, can play noughts and 
crosses with them. 

E 

Wealth is said to be a disease. Not 
catching ? 

□ 

J'he Government may forbid sky¬ 
writing. We are glad that Shelley 
was in time with his poem on a Cloud. 

- 0 

A tax on salt is suggested. But most 
people are clearly feeling the pinch. 
□ 

govs from the.Suffolk town of Eye 
have visited London and did not 
like it. They had expected to find it 
all my Eye. 

The Grumbler 

Qrumbling is catching, writes a 
grown-up paper. But it rarely 
catches much worth having. 

The cheerful man pulls out the 
thorn and throws it away while the 
grumbler sits in misery and grumbles 
over it. The biggest burden becomes 
bearable if we make light of it; but if 
we grumble at it too long a feather will 
grow heavy enough to break a back. 

So never grumble. The happiest 
people are the healthiest, and grumb¬ 
ling so easily develops into a chronic 
disease. We know people who have 
grumbled themselves into old age long 
before they are out of their youth. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


If the Ancient 
Britons were 
ever young 


The Cotton Mill 

By Our Country Girl 

J WENT into the cotton mill thinking 
I should learn how short bits of 
silky fluff turned into a strong thread. 
But it would take much more than one 
morning to understand the miracle of 
modern machinery. 

The manager, a fine, grey-haired 
working man, still in overalls, shouted 
himself hoarse. I know that there are 
ten processes, and that in the course of 
them some very odd names are used, 
such as Scutcher, Slubbing, and Sliver ; 
yet it is quite as magical to me as 
the wave of the fairy's wand which 
turned a pumpkin into a coach. 

Rhoda ajid Patricia 
First of all, we saw a row of fur¬ 
naces which stoke themselves. One 
man watches them, in idleness. In¬ 
side we saw two colossal engines, 
called by girlish names. Rhoda and 
Patricia have been at work unceasingly 
! for eighteen years. They drive all the 
machines in the factory, and are them¬ 
selves driven by little puffs of steam 
from the boilers outside. They have 
a groom, who seems to feel as fond of 
them as if they were a pair of carriage 
horses ; but they do their own oiling. 

" It's all combing and twisting," 
shouted the manager, as we stood by 
rows of machines upstairs. They, too, 
seemed to be working alone, though a 
grey-haired man walked to and fro 
among them, barefooted, in cotton 
trousers. Suddenly a thread snapped. 
The man took the ends between thumb 
and forefinger, and let them go, joined. 

! It was done in a flash. 

" Skill," roared the manager. " He 
gets five pounds a week for that." 

Get Your Faith Back 
As we left the heat and din of that 
room I thought that, after all, the cun¬ 
ning of the machine is like the cunning 
of the spider : instinct teaches her to 
] weave a wonderful web, but she cAhnot 
j mend broken threads of it. It takes 
intelligence to do that. ■ And Man 
created the machines as well. Yes, 
Man is great. 

When the newspapers or the kinema- 
tograph posters lead you to think 
poorly of him, go to a factory and get 
your faith back. 

Good-Night 

The sun is down, and time gone by, 
The stars are twinkling in the sky, 
Nor torch nor taper longer may 
Eke out a blithe but stinted day; 

The hours have passed with stealthy 
flight, 

We needs must part: Good-night, 
- Good-night! 

The lady in her curtained bed, 

The herdsman in his wattled shed, 

The clansmen in the heathered hall, 
Sweet sleep be with you, one and all 1 
We part in hope of days as bright 
As this gone by: Good-night, Good¬ 
night ! 

Sweet sleep be with us one and all! 
And if upon its stillness fall 
The visions of a busy brain. 

We’ll have our pleasures o’er again, 
To warm the heart, to charm the sight. 
Gay dreams to all: Good-night, 
Good-night! Joanna Baillie 
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Is There a Danger in wireless? 


THE MONEY CRASH 
IN GERMANY 

POOR MILLIONAIRE 
WORKMEN 

4000 Marks for a Loaf and 
100,000 for a Taxi Ride 

TRADE BROKEN^ DOWN 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

Things go from bad to worse on the 
Continent. The destruction of credit 
and confidence proceeds apace, and 
money transactions have become absurd 
over a large part of Europe. Trade is 
made impossible by bad money, the 
result of governments printing enormous 
quantities of paper notes. 

The more bad money there is in the 
world, the higher prices rise. Wages in 
paper reach dizzy levels, but real wages, 
the value in goods which the bad money 
will buy, are very low. 

Printing Marks by the Million 

In Germany over a million and a half 
paper marks can be bought for an 
English pound. The printing presses 
work night and day to pour out bank¬ 
notes, and, as prices rise with the creation 
of money, it becomes unnecessary to 
print notes of less than a very high face 
value. • Indeed, if mark notes were 
printed one would want a truckload for 
shopping. 

Here are a few German prices. 

Iron ; 3,200,000 marks a ton 

Bread : 4-lb. loaf, 4000 marks 

Coal: 500,000 marks a ton 

Taxi: a short ride, 100,000 marks 

When a big German, firm pays its 
weekly wages it has to send lorries to 
the bank to fetch enough paper money 
for the pay-out. Each German work¬ 
man becomes very rich in marks and 
very poor in goods. A pint of milk 
today costs as many marks as two good 
cows cost before the war, and a pair of 
boots as many as a pre-war house. 

Where Thrift is Useless 

German wage rates look enormous on 
paper. State workers get, for example, 
if they are married and have three 
children, over 18,000,000 marks a year ! 
So every German workman becomes a 
millionaire, but his millions leave him 
in abject poverty. 

Our British Ministry of Labour has 
just made an attempt to ascertain what 
the real worth of German wages is at 
the present time, measured by the 
hours of work required to buy food. 
It is found that the German workman, 
with 48 hours work, can command 
barely more than half as much food as 
the British workman. 

As German money goes from bad to 
worse, it becomes more and more useless 
for the German citizen to do anything 
but spend all he can. What would it 
avail to save up marks this week, when 
next week they may be only worth half 
as much ? As for foreign business, it 
becomes impossible. 

How War Ruins Credit 

Proud Germany has crashed in ten short 
years from the position of the greatest 
industrial country in Europe to one in 
which no German knows security. 

It is an illustration of the truth that 
modern prosperity is built up on a 
basis of credit, which may be either as 
solid rock or as shifting sand. 

Credit is the confidence which men 
have in each other’s honesty and in¬ 
tegrity. While men are* able to work 
in security, credit appears as an inde¬ 
structible basis for human transactions; 
War, by destroying men’s confidence in 
each other, and by making good work 
impossible in an atmosphere of hostility, 
knocks the bottom out of credit, and 
without credit the usefulness and fruit¬ 
fulness of work largely disappear. 

We must remember that, while our 
own credit is still sound, it, also, might 
disappear if another European war 
broke out. That is why the British 
Government is trying to play the part of 
fireman in the European conflagration. 


A n important question in connection 
with wireless has been exercising 
the minds of the experts in America, and 
so great are the issues involved that the 
United States .Bureau of Standards has 
been holding a searching investigation. 

The question is whether the wireless 
waves that are constantly being set up 
by all kinds of sending apparatus could 
cause a premature blast when an ex¬ 
plosive charge was connected up for 
electrical firing. 

Explosives are now used in so 'many 
industrial processes that this startling 
line of inquiry has roused a great deal of 
interest, for if the answer to the 
question is in the affirmative there is 
obviously a new danger in modern life, 
and wireless has its hidden perils as well 
as its manifold advantages. 


O ne of the most striking facts in geo¬ 
graphy in recent years has been the 
extension of Canada northward. 

Of course, the Polar regions of the 
North American continent outside the 
Alaskan peninsula have always be¬ 
longed to Canada in name, but now the 
Dominion has taken possession. 

That fine body, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, are at home in the very 
district where Sir John Franklin’s ex¬ 
pedition starved to death in the early 
years of Queen Victoria’s reign. 

If you look out on the map such far- 
north places as Baffin Island, Ellesmere 
Land, North Devon Land, Melville 
Peninsula, and Victoria Island, or such 
waters as Coronation Gulf, Bathurst 
Inlet, Prince Albert Sound,, and Cam¬ 
bridge Bay, the police are there, or have 
been. They have taken responsibility 
for the preservation of order in the 
Eskimo settlements all over these thous- 


After an exhaustive.inquiry the ex¬ 
perts have come to the conclusion that 
the-minimum current required to fire a 
cap leaves' an ample margin of safety, 
and that there is no danger in radio 
currents a mile or more from the sending 
stations; and the small wireless 
apparatuses used in private houses need 
not be taken into consideration. 

It seems, however, that there might 
be a possibility of an explosion in the 
case of a high-power sending station 
close by, and, though there is no record 
of such an explosion, there have been un¬ 
explained accidents which may have 
been so caused. 

Everyone who engages in electrical 
blasting, says the report of these ex¬ 
perts, should recognise these possi¬ 
bilities, and take every precaution to 
guard against them. 


ands of miles of recently unknown lands. 
And well they may do so, for the 
closer contact between the Eskimos and 
white people since the Arctic regions 
became more familiar to us has had 
some regrettable effects. Murders have 
been much more frequent of late among 
the Eskimos. 

The cause of it is clear. The Eskimos 
are becoming accustomed to the use of 
firearms. With them they are hunting 
as the white man hunts. In the snowy 
North, as in England, “ the means 
to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done.” 

The gun, if carried habitually by 
quick-tempered people, leads to mur¬ 
derous actions. And so the Eskimos 
become dangerous, and the police follow 
along the paths of wrong-doing. 

There are reasons for sadness in all 
this, but one compensation is that it 
gives man possession of tracts- of the 
Earth regarded before as uninhabitable. 


A LITTLE WAR UNDER 
THE LEAGUE 

A SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
STORY 

The Old Chief who Came Back 
to His Tribe 

TROUBLES OF GOVERNMENT 

There has been within the British 
Empire, since the Great War, another 
of the little wars which are always liable 
to break out where civilisation and 
savagery meet. This is the story of it. 

The scene is South-West Africa, now 
a Protectorate under the Union of South 
Africa, but formerly part of the German 
Empire. It is a dry and thirsty land, 
and only Hottentots and Bushmen can 
be at home in parts of it. They and 
two clever pastoral tribes, the Ovambos 
and Herreros, number 20,000 people in a 
country six times as large as England. 

The Wrong Way to Rule 

The Germans treated the natives very 
cruelly, and massacred them wholesale 
when they were restless, almost extermi¬ 
nating the Herreros. During the Great 
War the South Africans of the British 
Union took possession of the land, and 
the Ovambos and Herreros have been 
contented and prosperous since ; but 
one of the Hottentot tribes, the Bondel- 
zwarts, which had been dispersed over 
the deserts by the Germans, has been 
troublesome. . ‘ 

When this Hottentot tribe came 
within the British Empire it was settled 
in a reserve allotted to it, and a 
new headman* was appointed. The 
former chief. Jacobus Christian, was still 
an outlaw. , - 

But now that'his tribe had reunited,. 
Jacobus Christian did net sec why be 
should not join them. The Govern¬ 
ment agreed that he should do so, pro¬ 
vided he did not again become the chief. 

A Tribe Becomes Excited 

His return . brought trouble. Tim 
Beukes was the official chief, but Jacobus 
was at once acknowledged by the 
Hottentots as their real chief. Then a 
question arose that excited the tribe. 
In their wanderings they had had the 
companionship and help of innumerable 
dogs, and the dogs became a destructive 
nuisance in a more settled life, so the 
Government sought to reduce their 
numbers by levying a heavy dog tax. 

Perhaps this would have been peace¬ 
fully accepted had not other unruly 
men rejoined the tribe. These were 
Nicholas Christian, brother of Jacobus, 
and a notable fighter named Abraham 
Morris. Morris was forbidden to join 
the tribe, though, through hatred of the 
Germans, he had helped the Union army 
in its conquest. 

As he disobeyed Government orders a 
magistrate went to the reserve to arrest 
him. The tribe sided with Morris, who 
said, ** White man, there is your road. 
Go home.” 

And so the little war - began. The 
question was whether the Government 
or Abraham Morris should rule in that 
part of South-West Africa. 

Stamping Out Resistance 

Of course, there could be but one end 
to it. The aeroplane has entirely 
altered warfare in mountainous or desert 
places, and resistance was soon' stamped 
out. Abraham Morris was shot dead. 
Jacobus Christian was wounded and 
captured, and other leaders were taken. 

Now Jacobus Christian is serving five 
years* imprisonment with hard labour 
for rebellion, and South-West Africa is 
at peace, with Tim Beukes as chief of 
the Bondelzwarts. 

It is a story which shows how hard it 
is for uncivilised men to understand 
civilised ways. But one promising change 
is being made now in the procedure of 
government. The League of Nations is 
to inquire into the circumstances under 
which this very little war broke out, for 
South-West Africa is being governed 
under the mandate of the League. 


WHAT IS IT? 



Most readers looking at this picture will think it shows some kind of boat, hut the object 
against which the men are standing is not a boat, but the remains of a whale’s head, with 
the baleen, or “ whalebone,” of the upper jaw. The picture gives an idea of the size of 
these sea monsters, which under modern methods of whaling are in danger of extermination 


Canada Growing northward 
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RABBITS CLEAR AN 
ISLAND 

A TRAGEDY OF HAWAII 

How a Natural Paradise Became 
a Wilderness 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE 

An American expedition to the out¬ 
lying islands of the Hawaiian group'has 
proved that rabbits are -not merely a 
menace to civilisation, but to Nature. 

The island of Laysan, twenty years 
ago, was a flourishing paradise of •vege¬ 
tation and the home of many birds of 
choice plumage and sweet song, besides 
providing nesting sites for thousands of 
. sea birds. Today it is a desolation and a 
waste : all vegetation has disappeared, 
and with it most of the land birds. The 
drifting sandstorms, which were formerly 
unknown on the island, bury alive 
thousands of the-burrowing sea birds, 
t which are being sadly'thinned in numbers. 

Shortage of Food 

And all this dismal change has been 
: brought about* by rabbits. • Some years 
ago a white man introduced' a pair of 
rabbits into the' island t \ and let them 
loose. They thrived and multiplied on 
the virgin food supply,’ which seemed 
to abound in unlimited quantities. 

More and more rabbits were born, and 
when we remember that a single pair of 
rabbits can in three years, if all their 
progeny live, produce over 13J million 
rabbits, we can understand liow in a 
favourable land like Laysan they in¬ 
creased by leaps and bounds. 

But the island is not large, and there 
came a time when the food supplies began 
to decrease owing to the vast demands 
upon them. First the succulent vege¬ 
tation disappeared, then there came a 
frantic scramble for plants of all kinds, 
till bushes and shrubs also disappeared, 
and at last the trees were destroyed 
through the rabbits gnawing their bark. 

No More Plants 

The buck rabbits, driven by hunger, 
now became cannibals, and devoured 
their young. There were no green 
plants to sprout, for. as fast as they 
sprouted after every shower, they were 
nipped off till there was no more to sprout.. 

. The insects found their food gone, and 
they became extinct ; and the birds that 
had lived upon them were in the same 
plight, and left the island. 

Laysan was now to.all intents and 
purposes bare of life. With no vegetation 
the wind and weather had free play, the 
ground was disintegrated and broken up 
into dust, and,when the wind swept over 
it, great dust storms arose, till the once 
fertile land became like Sahara. 

It was at this stage that the United 
States Department of .Agriculture took 
the matter in hand. They sent an expe¬ 
dition, which first of all exterminated the 
few remaining rabbits to make way for 
a renewal of life. 

Replenishing the Earth 

Then the Hawaiian * Board of Agri¬ 
culture set about planting seeds and 
slips of various plants all over the island, 
and these? it is hoped and believed, will, 
now that the rabbit pest is removed, mul¬ 
tiply and replenish the earth. With vege¬ 
tation in full swing, it will not be long 
before animal life is once again flourish¬ 
ing, and Laysan will become what it 
was before, a lovely island that blossoms 
like the Garden of Eden. 

The same thing happened on another 
of the Hawaiian islands, Lisiansky, and 
it is clear that in these little lands the 
rabbit is not only a pest and a plague to 
the settler, but a menace to life itself. 
The Hawaiian authorities are greatly con¬ 
cerned for their lands, for rabbits have 
been carried by white men and Japanese 
to many other islands in the group, and 
unless a vigorous and efficient cam¬ 
paign is carried out for their extermin¬ 
ation, they may drive the human in¬ 
habitants from their homes.- 


HORSES IN THE 
PLAYGROUND 

Children Who Ride to 
School 

CARTS IN CHURCH 

Schoolmasters in pioneering districts 
on the confines of the Empire have 
curious experiences. 

An Australian education gazette 
recently contained the following instruc¬ 
tion for the guidance of headmasters. 

The principal teacher will see that horses 
are not allowed under any circumstances to 
run in the playground during school hours. 
Subject to the principal teacher’s approval, 
the parents of pupils who ride to school are- 
at liberty to fence off, at their own expense, 
a small portion of the playground as a 
stockyard. 

Of course, in wide areas where houses 
are few and far between, and miles 
separate the school and the . home, the 
only way for boys and girls to reach the 
schools is by ridirig'or driving. Driving,, 
however, involves the laying up of a 
vehicle all day in idleness or the waste of 
time necessitated by someone taking 
the children backwards and forwards. So 
it is more usual for the boys and girls to 
ride on horseback, and then the problem 
of finding a place for the horses during 
the day has to be faced. 

Horses at.- school remind us of a 
strange sight that used to be witnessed in 
England—horses and carts in church. 
When Mr. Spurgeon, the famous 
preacher,: first went to Waterbeach 
Chapel, in Cambridgeshire, • an old, 
bain-like building, worshippers used to 
drive’in from the surrounding country 
and place their horses and carts in a 
stable adjoining the chapel, with folding 
doors between. 

The preacher’s fame soon filled the 
chapel, and then the folding doors used 
to be opened, the stable was thrown into 
the chapel, and people used to sit in 
their vehicles and take part in the service 
from them. 


A DOG’S SCENT 
And a Little Arab Mystery 

A French paper has started an in¬ 
quiry .011 this interesting small, point: 
Is it true, as Arabs pretend, that dogs 
do not scent a naked man ? 

Among the answers sent to the paper 
this one from an officer in Africa has 
been, picked out. 

“Once, when I found myself with a 
moving column in Morocco,” the officer 
writes, ” a sentry of mine wa£s stabbed 
no farther than thirty feet from my 
tent by three Arabs, who came in the 
night, entirely naked, wishing to steal 
a gun. ‘ Two very good watchdogs lay 
in my tent, but neither moved ; and 
there were other dogs in the camp, but 
all were perfectly still as the Arabs came 
and went.” \ 

The writer of the letter argues that 
this fact proves the point, but adds that 
Arabs . themselves declare .they are 
unable to explain it. 

THE ENDURING WORK 
OF ROME 

Jerusalem Uses It Still 

Jerusalem needs modern waterworks, 
and she has them, but by an interesting 
piece of enterprise. 

The reservoirs known as the Pools of 
Solomon, which were not Solomon’s, 
but were. made by Roman engineers, 
have been cleaned out and their leaks 
stopped.: Now two of them are at work 
again. They hold 40,000,000 gallons. 

The pools are supplied from a spring 
in a cavern called Bir Darash. A large 
quantity^of gravel and stones has been 
remoyM; and the aqueduct and tunnels 
between’ithe spring and the pools re¬ 
paired, VAVand Jerusalem has its /up-to- 
date 'waterworks—a splendid tribute 
to ther science of ancient Rome. 


YORK’S OLD 
WINDOWS 

A Discovery in the Nick 
of Time 

BURIED STORE OF LEAD 

A charming incident with a historical 
interest has occurred in connection with 
the restoration of the windows of York 
Minster, to which reference has already 
been made in the C.N. 

Excavations have recently been 
carried on around the beautifully 
situated ruins of Rievaulx Abbey, near 
Helmsley, in North Yorkshire,, and there, 
a qua.htity of lead ingots has been found 
buried. It is probable that the lead 
came from the roof of the Abbey choir. 
The Abbey , was founded in 1131, and the 
choir is belifeved to have been built in 
1250. How came the lead to be buried 
under the ruins ? 

It is supposed that when the Abbey 
was dismantled at the dissolution of the 
monasteries by Henry the Eighth, the 
lead on the roof of the choir was melted 
down ready to be removed, but the nave 
probably fell in and buried the lead 
before it could be taken away. It is ■ 
believed that the lead^ has remained 
covered up ever since. 

The amount now unearthed weighs 
about seven hundredweights, and Lord 
Feversham, the owner of the Abbey 
ruins, has given it to York Minster. The 
Dean of York has received the gift with 
manifest delight, for, as he points out, 
the lead is Of exactly the same date as the 
beautiful windows, with priceless glass, 
now being restored ; and so the Five 
Sisters Window in the minster will be 
re-leaded with the most suitable lead, 
and the whole of the work will be done 
with materials of the sam'c period. 

The discovery of the long-buried lead, 
and the generosity of Lord Feversham, 
could not have been more timely. 


CHIEF GUIDE ON HER 
GUIDES 

What Lady Baden-Powell 
Thinks 

GIRLS WHO CAN BE DEPENDED ON 

Lady Baden-Powell, the Chief of the 
Girl Guides, has been in America, and the 
Press there has been questioning her about 
her opinion of the Guides. Here are some 
of the opinions she boldly offered: 

The Girl Guide is a girl willing to take 
responsibility. 

The Girl Guides are being captained 
by the flower of English womanhood. 

The girls will be women of character 
and breeding who can be relied on. 

They are self-educating themselves in 
a knowledge that is outside school work. 

They gain resourcefulness • through 
enlightening and beneficial play. 

The Girl Guide does right because she 
desires to do it. - 

She is directed to appreciate the 
wonder of life and gain a love of Nature. 

She will not give way to self-indulgence 
in anything that would injure brain or 
body or heart. She does not smoke, 
because she knows it is bad for her. 

She works off her high spirits in the 
open air, as a free creature and good fellow. 

She knows that on her is responsibility 
for the home of the future. ' 

She can be equally depended on to 
do or not to do. 

The outspoken American interviewers 
responded to Lady Baden-Powell’s views 
by describing her as “a modest, gracious 
person, mixing feminine charm with 
straightforwardness and high honour.”. 


AT SCHOOL 
3000 YEARS AGO 

Teachers and Scholars in 
Old Egypt 

CANE FOR LAZY PUPILS 

In many ways the world remains the 
same, though hundreds and thousands of 
years may pass. ’ 

Miss M. Murray, the Egyptologist, has 
been-telling the Women’s Institute about 
the schoolboys of ancient Egypt, and it 
is amazing how like they were in their 
ways and tricks to the boys of today. 

They often-shirked their lessons, and 
when the schoolmaster found them out 
he gave them impositions, as masters do 
now. He would set them so many lines 
to learn, and in the same way as the 
modern boy with a hundred lines of 
Virgil to copy out writes five lines and 
then repeats these twenty times—be¬ 
cause it is easier than copying a whole 
passage of a hundred lines—so these 
Egyptian schoolboys learned only five 
lines of a story and repeated them again 
and again to save themselves trouble. 

How very modem it all sounds 1 But 
then the public schools of Egypt 3000 
years ago were very like the great 
public schools of England in the twen¬ 
tieth century. 

Teaching Boys Good Form 

Ranks were not recognised in the 
Egyptian schools any more than they 
are at Eton and Harrow and Rugby 
today, and the prince was treated in the 
same way as the boy of low rank, both 
by the masters and scholars. The boys 
went as boarders at an early age, and, in 
addition to learning reading, writing, 
arithmetic and science, they went through 
gymnastic exercises, and learned swim¬ 
ming, exactly as English' boys do ; and 
an important part of the school course 
was training in good form and manners. 

Boasting was discouraged. “ Be not 
proud of thine own learning.” ■ Treat a 
wise man with respect.” “ Be not proud 
because of earthly goods • or riches.” 
These were the maxims that Egyptian 
boys were taught, and are remarkably 
like the unwritten laws of the public 
school today. 

The Egyptian schoolmastei caned his 
lazy pupil, and he had a proverb -f The 
ears of a boy are on his back,” which 
means that he listens when he is beaten. 
That this was no mere idle saying is 
shown by the fact that one boy after 
leaving school writes to his former 
master, “ Thou didst beat my back' and 
thine instructions went into my ear.” 


OLDEST WORKS IN THE 
WORLD 

Chinese Salt Wells Sunk 
Before Jesus was Born 
STILL PUMPING UP BRINE 

It seems astonishing that there should 
be anywhere in the world today an 
industry that has been-working con¬ 
tinuously in qne place since..a, .century 
before Jesus was born. 

Such an industry there is, however, in 
China, for the ancient salt-wells of 
Tse-liurChing, in Szechuan Province, 
which are still pumping up brine day 
by day, have.been working since the 
third century B.c., when they were sunk. 

'There are several hundreds .of these 
wells, each about nine inches in diameter, 
and ranging in depth from 2500 feet to 
nearly a mile. The brine is not the 
comparatively pure brine obtained in 
Cheshire. It varies in colour from 
yellow to black, and the. water is 
evaporated by means of coal, or by 
usihg a natural gas which is also tapped 
by the wells. ’ ' 

Scores of thousandsof Chinese are em¬ 
ployed at the brine wells, and the output 
exceeds 100,000 tons a year 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

GLOUCESTER 
THE STRICKEN CITY 

Gloucester has been-very prominent 
lately owing to the local outbreak of 
smallpox. • 

The strangest fact about this unfor¬ 
tunate occurrence is that Dr. Edward 
Jenner, a Gloucestershire man, famous 
throughout the world as the discoverer 
of the precious preservative effects of 
vaccination, has his statue in the 
cathedral of the city which has so 
tragically neglected the use of his 
beneficent discovery. 

Gloucester- is a seaport by the assist¬ 
ance'of the Gloucester and Berkeley 
Ship Canal, which enables ships of 350 
tons to reach the city from the Sharpness 
docks, 16 J miles away, and so avoid 
the tide bore and the shifting shoals of 
the River Severn between the city qnd 
.the open Severn estuary. 

Gloucester stands on rising ground in 
the vale of the Severn, back from the 
river on its eastern side, with the 
Cotswolds, Malvern Hills, and the 
Forest of Dean around it. 

A Place of Pilgrimage 

It has been a place of importance far 
back in history, in a degree greater than 
it can claim now by comparison among 
the towns of England ; but probably it 
never had as many people in it as it has 
today with its 51,000. 

Even when kings were making it one 
of their residential cities—for it counts 
visits from them by the score—and 
when it was a place of pilgrimage and 
famed for its many churches, and again 
.on the. occasions when the English 
Parliament met here, and when Dukes 
of Gloucester were of the royal house 
and national leaders, the city was smaller 
than today in area and in population. - 
The glory of Gloucester centres on its 
cathedral. But it can trace its history to 
dates far earlier than the foundation of 
the cathedral. Before the year a.d. zoo 
it was a-Roman municipality, and the 
plan of the. city to this day.suggests the 
regularity of the practical Roman genius. 
Its central streets are North, South, East, 
and West, and are named so sensibly, so 
that the stranger knows where he is. 

Finest Cloisters in England 

But it is the cathedral that tells the 
most about the history of the place. 
It is really a Norman cathedral, but it 
has been built about and altered into 
different.styles so much that its Norman 
core is to a large extent hidden. 

The original cathedral was finished in 
the year 1100, in the middle of the' 
Norman Period. Features of it of con¬ 
spicuous- beauty are its fine tower, its 
Stained glass, and, above all, its cloisters, 
undoubtedly the finest in England. 

As a modern cathedral it began its 
career in 1541, on the site of its ancient 
abbey. - It has been united successively 
with Worcester and with’ Bristol 
as joint cathedrals, but is. now an 
entirely independent and separate see. 
It has a friendly union; for musical pur¬ 
poses, with Worcester and Hereford 
when the famous Three Choirs Festival 
is held in each city in rotation/ 

Famous Sons of Gloucester 

Gloucester has some interesting per- 
sonalassociations. One is Bishop Hooper, 
the martyr, who was burned, in 1555, 
in the[city he had served. Another. is 
George Whitefield, the famous preacher 
contemporary with Wesley, White- 
field was a son of a .landlord of. the 
' historical old Bell Inn.. Robert Raikes, 
who contests with others, the honour 
of being the founder of the Sunday- 
school movement, lived in Gloucester. 

Though Gloucester is old and, cpm- 
pared with most modern cities, looks 
old iny some quarters* it stiJPhas a 
vigorous business life, with ■ a con¬ 
siderable; variety of industries, including 
various forms of engineering* chemical 
works, match-making, ,and some ship¬ 
building on a small scale.' 


LIFTING A SHIP 

Vessels to Rise Five Times 
as High as St. Paul’s 

REMARKABLE PROJECT BETWEEN 
- THE DANUBE AND THE RHINE 

. A- remarkable feat is being accom¬ 
plished in connection with .the improve¬ 
ment of the canal linking up the Rhine 
and the Danube. 

Not only is the canal to be deepened 
and widened for greater vessels, but 
arrangements are being made by which, 
as the canal reaches higher ground, the 
vessels themselves will be actually raised 
a height equal to five times , the height 
of St. Paul’s. 

New links of the canal are being 
cut to shorten the route between the 
rivers, • and to bring the industrial 
regions of Germany into closer contact 
with the agricultural districts of the 
Lower,Danube and the Black Sea. 

Electric Barges 

It will be made possible for huge 
barges carrying 1500 tons of goods to 
travel up and down the canals by electric 
or oil power, and where the plateau of 
the Alb has to be crossed these huge 
barges are to be raised to the height of 
over 1800 feet, not by the ordinary type 
of lock with a series of basins, but by 
huge counterweighted lifts. In other 
words, the barges, instead of going up¬ 
stairs, will travel by lift. 

This type of lock is much more econo¬ 
mical than the usual kind when a steep 
bluff or cliff has to be mounted ; and the 
locks on the Rhine-Danube Canal will be 
the most wonderful of their kind that 
the world has yet seen. 

There will be a huge tank, or trough, 
capable of receiving the big barge, and 
each end of it and of the canal in contact 
with it will be fitted with double-walled 
! gates to prevent the water from escaping. 

An Amazing Feat 

The barge having entered the trough, 
and the door being closed, the whole 
enormous mass will be raised by elec¬ 
trically-operated winches, which are 
interlocked with the winding gear in 
such a-way that the trough cannot ^be 
moved .while the gates are open. 

The weight of the trough and its con¬ 
tents is balanced by a series of counter¬ 
weights, arranged in groups and sus¬ 
pended by wire ropes, so that as the 
trough, goes up the weights come down, 
and vice-versa. 

The whole operation of lifting a barge 
from the lower level, of the canal to the 
next stage, 120 feet up, will take only 17 
minutes, and it will be one of the greatest 
triumphs of inland, navigation ever 
achieved. In little more than a quarter 
of an hour a boatload. weighing over 
150b tons will be lifted to a height nearly 
twice as great as that of Cleopatra’s 
Needle, and a series of locks will.take it 
up the full 1800 feet. - See World Map 

SIGNALS FROM UNDER 
THE SEA 

Strengthening Them 5000 
Times 

We are constantly hearing new things 
about the . element selenium, which 
offers great resistance to an electric 
current when in the dark, but allows the 
current to pass through it readily if 
exposed to light. 

The latest use to which this strange 
substance has been put is to increase the 
strength of submarine signals from 1000 
to 3000 times. A new kind of telegraph 
relay has been invented, in which, the 
feeble current received on the submarine ■ 
cable is made to turn a tiny mirror 
suspended 1 in the field of a powerful 
magnet. This mirror reflects a spot of 
light on the selenium cell .each time the 
current passes, and the cell,, each time it 
is illuminated, allows to flow Through it 
an electric- current strong : enough to 
operate a-telegraph printing instrument. 
Printed Morse . messages . can thus be 
made automatically, even on very long¬ 
distance lines. 


G.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on ’ postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 
Name and address must always :be- given. 

What is the Wind Pressure of a Gale 
Blowing at 100 Miles an Hour? 

According to meteorological treatises it is 
50 pounds per square foot. 

Are there More Acres in Yorkshire than 
Words in the Bible ? 

Yes; there are 3,885,702 acres in York¬ 
shire, and 3,566,480 words in the Bible. 

What is the Name of the Clock of St. 

Paul’s Cathedral ? 

The clock has no special name, but the 
cathedral has a big bell known as Great 
Paul. ’ 

What is a Geoid ? 

An imaginary surface coinciding with the 
mean sea-levelof the ocean and extending 
under the continents everywhere. 

Is the Dead Sea so Salt that it can be Sat 
Upon ? 

It is not dense enough to sit upon,, but it 
is so dense that a man cannot sink in it, 
nor can he swim properly there. 

Is there Any'Antidote to the Poison of 
Nicotine ? 

Strychnine is used as an antidote to 
nicotine ; and, on the other hand, nicotine is 
used as an antidote to strychnine. 

Can a Mirage be Photographed ? 

Yes; but as it is not known when a 
mirage is likely to appear, and, as it often 
disappears rapidly,- it is very difficult for a 
photographer to be prepared. 

Do Flies Grow? 

The fly is the perfect stage of the insect’s 
existence, and in that stage it does not 
grow, but remains the same size always, just 
as a butterfly does. It grows in the larval, or 
grub, stage. 

Who First Found Iron? 

No one can say. The oldest specimens 
yet found are in the British.Museum, and 
are supposed to be nearly 4000 years old. 
One of the specimens came from the Pyra¬ 
mid of Gizeh. 

Has a Worm a Heart ? 

Not in the same way as we have, but it 
has a large* vessel running along its back 
which is the seat of contractions by which 
the blood is driven forward from behind. 
This fulfils the duties of a heart. 

What is a Capital City? 

A city in a country; province, or county 
which is.the seat of government or justice. 
Some capital cities, when of great antiquity, 
are far outstripped in size and population 
by more modern cities.* * , 

Where Can an Account be Found of 
X-Ray Treatment in Hospitals? 

Some account of this" and of radium 
treatment is given in Medical Science of To¬ 
day, by Dr. Wilmott Evans, published by 
Seeley, Service, & Co. ' : 

What is an Anglo-Indian ? 

Anglo-Indian is a term used'to describe 
British officials and residents '.w r ho spend 
long periods of their life in India. • It is also 
now used as the official designation of the 
offspring of British fathers and Hindu 
mothers. . The double use .leads . to. some 
confusion. • 

What are Latin Doublets? 

Doublets in any language are duplicate 
forms of; a word, like alarm .and alarum, 
benison and benediction, in English. Usually 
one form is much older than the other, and, 
while the older form is descended from an 
original, the later is borrowed directly. 
Why is the Sky Blue? 

The countless tiny specks of dust in the 
air catch the bigger waves of light which 
make most of the colours of the spectrum, 
but throw to our eyes the shorter waves of 
light which make blue. If we could da away 
.with all the solid matter in The air the sky 
would be dark. Skylight is reflected sun¬ 
light, but only the blue part of it.^ * 

Has Every Bird a Third Eyelid ? 

In addition to the ordinary \tipper and 
lower eyelids birds possess a third' mem¬ 
braneous eyelid, which is placed on the inner 
side of the eye. It is sometimes transparent, 
sometimes pearly white, and can-be drawn 
over the eye like a curtain To craoderate a 
too intense light. ■ > - - • noec 

What is Cleopatra’s Needle? 

It is an obelisk of solid granite, 68 J feet 
high, with Egyptian hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tions on it, now standing on the Thames 
Embankment, London. It was originally 
erected by Thothmes the Third at H eliopolis, 
in Egypt, about 1475 ‘ b. c . t arid \ wa&Yeinoved 
to Alexandria about" 12 bjc./ b^irfg .brought 
to London in 1878 after being abandoned in 
the Bay-of Biscay during a stormO -Cleopatra 
had nothing to do with it, and to attach.her 
name to it is a mistake. 


FIREWORKS OF 
THE SKY 

NEXT WEEK’S METEOR 
DISPLAY 

Comet’s Path Over a Million 
Miles Wide 

WHERE THE PERSEIDS 
MAY BE SEEN 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

About thp end .of next week the annual 
visit of the Perseid meteors will occur, 
and the display may be expected on 
Friday, Saturday, or Sunday night. 

Our star map shows the point in the 
north-eastern sky from which the 
meteors appear to come. This is in the 
constellation of Perseus, and it may be 


; Where the METEORS ' \ N 
appear to some frorn^'-' ' - 


+ Alpha .in Perseus 

Algol 
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~ Horizon' 


Where the Perseids may be seen 

found with’ 1 theaid of the sparkling 
j Capella, some way below and to the left, 
the brightest object in that region. 

Occasional "meteors may be seen 
before and after these dates, but the 
main swarm, or*nucleus, is encountered 
between August id and 12. 

Sometimes it occurs during daylight 
hours, when the results are disappoint¬ 
ing. Last year Appears to have been 
such an occ&sioii; when moonlight and 
clouds added to the disadvantages, so 
that few were recorded—unlike 1921, 
when a multitude were observed. This 
year the Moon will be absent, and, 
given suitable weather, we may hope 
for a fine display. 

Cutting through a Meteor Stream 

Countless millions of these meteors 
exist, and it is - interesting to consider 
where they come from. They are strewn 
along an enormous oval path, extending 
for some thousands of millions of miles, 
apparently beyond the orbit of Neptune. 
This * path, over‘ a million miles wide, 
crosses the Earth’s path round the Sun 
almost at right angles, -just when the 
Earth is there. : The Earth cuts through 
this meteor 1 stream, and, as seen from 
the Northern Hemisphere, the meteors 
appear to drop on it from above. 

A large comet, which last visited us in 
1862, and will* * not return Till about 
1982, is Considered responsible for this 
particular meteor display ; its enormous 
oval path extends from far up in the 
zenith to far below the Earth as viewed 
from Britain, and then, for upwards of 
three thousand million miles, to beyond 
Neptune. • 

Whirling through Space 

The Earth ctnd Sun are near one end 
of this long o-val, or parabola, and Nep¬ 
tune’s orbit is near the other end. 
Throughout this immense path this long 
stream of little bodies whirls through 
space. Varying in size from grains of sand 
to cricket balls, with here and there larger 
bodies, they travel, wizen near the 
Earth’s orbit, at about 22 miles a second, 
and faster, still inThat part of their path 
which is nearest the Sun. 

Their speed.is also accelerated as they 
come nearer to 'and more within the pull 
of the Earth,, where they rush through 
our atmosphere at the rate of 30 or 40 
miles a second. • It is then that we see 
them as a luminous streak, travelling 
from 80 to 50 miles above’ us until 
they are consumed. 

Occasionally a much larger one will 
escape complete combustion, and a lump 
of heavy, crystallised ■ meteoric metal, 
chiefly iron, -will- be found—all that 
remains of a body that some 60 years 
before was at-the outer boundary of the 
Solar System. G. F. M. 
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THE HEIR OF A HUNDRED KINGS 


The Strange Adventures 
of a Schoolboy.in Africa 

CHAPTER 43 

The Statue of Amen-ra 

•■’"The sight of his friends in the 
*■ distance had banished from 
fl Roger’s mind the feeling of uneasi- 
‘' ness of which he had been conscious 
! a little before. When he returned to 
:: the gloomy, hall, it no longer 
, oppressed him. 

“ I had better.not show myself 
outside,” he thought, “ until I 
have some idea what I’m to do. 
How can I give those priests the 
/.slip ? ” 

He sat down on one of the carved 
temple chairs. How far away was 
his friends’ encampment ? Six or 
seven miles, perhaps ; not a very 
great distance. But it was hundreds 
of feet below him, and from.what he 
knew of the country, the only 
descent to the valley might be over 
sheer precipices—except for that 
one secret way used by Kcb. 

How could he find that ? How 
could he start, even, while the 
two priests were at hand ? 

He sat pondering. Leaning back 
.' in his chair, he looked up idly at 
. the gigantic statue that had before 
attracted his attention. Full of his 
.thoughts, he at first stared at the 
' ’ statue without seeing it. But ail at 
.once he started; the glass eyes 
seemed to be alive ! 

He got up and moyed toward 
the statue. Its head was two or 
three feet above the level- of his 
own. Standing close in front .of it, 1 
he gazed up at the glass eyes. They 
no longer showed the gleam that 
had struck him ; they were as dead 
and expressionless as the alley tors 
he used to play with. 

“ I suppose it was some reflection 
of light,”, he thought. '—“-But 
how- 

He swung round at a slight 
sound behind him.- From a little 
alcove in the wall three or four 
yards distant a figure was' spring¬ 
ing at him. Dim as the place was, 
Roger caught the glint of an up¬ 
lifted knife. - 

Instinctively dodging, he sprang 
behind the statue. His assailant 
crashed against it. Before he could 
recover his balance, Roger darted 
round from the other side and 
brought his ebony staff with a 
resounding thwack down upon jthe 
• man’s bare head. 

He might have been striking 
upon wood. The - man bent, 
crouched for a spring, and' hurl.ed 
himself on Roger. But for the 
quick eye and footwork of a rugger 
player, the boy would scarcely have 
escaped. • . . * 

Nor did he escape scot-free. He 
felt a sharp stabbing pain in'his 
right arm. But the blow was not 
sufficient to disable him, and he 
managed to put all his force, into a 
second stroke. ; ■■ 7 * 

The man reeled under the shock of 
this more telling blow. The knife 
dropped from his hand. ' He 
staggered against the statue. Roger 
recognised him—his ugly, deformed 

face’. ■... T. - v '_' "■ 

It was Keb of the one ear. • 
Roger had raised his staff to 
strike again, but in the surprise of 
recognition hesitated for an instant. 

'That instant his enemy was quick 
to seize. Collecting himself, he 
slipped nimbly under Roger’s up- 
Hifted staff and darted toward' the 
alcove whence he had come, 

Roger sprang after him. He was 
almost upon his heels. A dim light 
shone through an opening at the 
rear of the alcove. The light was 
. darkened by the man’s form. There 
was a sudden snap/ and Roger 
hurled himself against a dead 
stone wall. 

CHAPTER 44 

A Discovery 

t was a few moments before he 
recovered himself. His Arm 
was smarting, his hands and knees 
were bruised, his mind was as sore 
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as his body. He was indignant at 
the stealthy treacliery of the attack, 
and enraged z at his assailant’s 
escape. 

Where was the door ? The alcove 
was dark. He groped round its 
walls, flashed his electric torch, but 
found no handle, no latch. Yet 
there had been an opening, and 
through it Keb had certainly got 
away. 

Roger returned to the hall, and, 
after a wary look round, sat down 
again on his chair to think over the 
situation. Did those two priests at 
the waterside know that Keb was 
here awaiting him ? Suleiman had 
not warned him against them; 
apparently he had presumed them 
safe. * 

Where had Keb gone ? 

“ Not very far,” thought Roger. 
** The teriiple is on,an island. I’ll 
get him yet. But I had better see 
what Suleiman says.” 

As he got up, he saw Keb’s knife 
lying on the floor. - He picked it 
up, and stowed. it in a sort of 
pouch in the lining of his robe, 
with his own knife, his electric 
torch, and one or two other things 
that he was never without. 

Then he went out into the Qpen. 
He noticed a slight gash and a red 
stain on his sleeve. :• \ 

“/The priests had better not see 
that,” he thought. Standing just 
in front of the temple gate, he 
called Suleiman to him 7 • . .7 

The man was aghast when he 
learned what had happened. He 
agreed that Keb could not have 
quitted the island, and that they 
must try to capture him. But he 
advised that nothing should * be 
said to the priests.' They would not 
dare to lay hands on one who 
belonged to - their own order—a 
man* moreover,'who had powerful 
friends among the ' community. 
They might even take sides with 
Keb against Roger. 

“ What can we do, then ? ” Roger 
asked. “ If Keb has not left the 
island—and he couldn’t do that 
without being seen—he must be 
still in the temple: -How ’can we 
search for him without the priests 
knowing or suspecting ? Perhaps 
they know he is here ; they jvvill 
certainly be curious-if we are away 
from them long.” 

Suleiman suggested that he should 
tell them the king intended to pass^ 
the night in the temple, meditating, 
and send them back to the main¬ 
land in the barge ,• to return with 
food in the morning. - 
■ “ A good. idea,:”,, said Roger.. 

“ Take - them my command at 
once.” 

He saw by their manner that the 
priests raised objections to this 
errand. They, said, as he learned 
afterwards, that it was their duty 
to share in the prayers and medita¬ 
tions of their lung. But Suleiman 
insisted that it was equally their 
duty to obey their king’s command, 
and presently they re-entered the 
barge and rowed slowly away. 

Roger led Suleiman.to the alcove. 
All was quiet in the temple;' .* 

“ Take my knife,” - said Roger, 

“ and keep ori" the'/watch while I 
examine the Walls carefully.” 

Leaving Suleiman At the entrance 
to the alcove, lie went' to the inner 
wall and .began a careful search of 
its whole surface with the aid of his 
torch. . 

After a minute or two he noticed 
a rectangular crack, Which suggested 
that one of the storied panels was 
movable. But liow was it moved ? 
Then, a little above hi's head, he saw ? 
a line of small circular ornaments,' 
apparently of some dull metal, 
sticking out of the stonework. It 
occurred to him thrtt^one of these 
might be the knob 'of a door-; and 
raising his hand, he’tried to turn 
them one after another* They all 
appeared to be set fast. 

He went over the line again. 


Coming to the central knob, he 
happened to press it in the middle 
as he tried to twist its rim. He 
felt it yield slightly. Exerting 
more pressure, he found that the 
knob sank about half an inch into 
the wall, like the button of an 
electric push. 

- From force of habit he listened 
for a bell. But there was no sound, 
nor did the pressing of the knob 
appear to have had any effect. 

Roger felt baffled; He tried the 
other knobs. None of them yielded. 
Again he pressed the central one, 
and as he reached up to it, his knee 
happened somehow to push against 
the wall. 

Suddenly . the stonework.. gave 
way. A panel about three feet 
wide swung round noiselessly on a 
vertical axis, and stood at right 
angles to the wall. On either- side 
of it there was just space enough 
for one man to pass through. • 

Roger, greatly excited, turned 
to Suleiman. 

. “ Come 1 ” he whispered. “ Bring 
the knife and my staff. We must 
spe where this leads to.” 

CHAPTER 45 

The Trail ’ 

A very dim light came through 
**■ the aperture. Roger switched 
off his torch, listened for a moment, 
then Crept through. Suleiman gin¬ 
gerly followed him. 

They found themselves at the 
head of a short flight of steps. De¬ 
scending these with great caution, 
they entered a small, dark vault. 

Again Rogef stopped to iisten. 
The place was as silent as a tomb. 

It was an uncanny sort of still¬ 
ness. Roger was no coward, but 
after the unpleasant encounter 
with Keb, all the more alarming 
because it was so unexpected, he 
thought it wise to take no risks. 

He ventured to flash his torch 
for an instant. The light showed 
half a dozen steps leading upward. 

“ Wait,” said Roger, in an under¬ 
tone. 

He went up alone, and was 
amazed to find himself in a hollow 
pillar, near the top of which were 
two oval panes of greenish glass, 
each about as large as a hen’s egg. 
Looking through, he saw almost 
the whole of the temple hall. 

Clearly this was the statue from 
which Keb had observed him! It 
was Keb’s eves that had given 
that momentary gleam! The hollow 
statue had no doubt'been devised 
by the priests so that they might 
keep watch, on what went on in 
the temple. 

, Roger knew now where Kcb had 
come from, but where he had gone 
was still a mystery. He descended 
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to the vault, and with Suleiman 
began to explore it. 

It was a bare, cold chamber about 
twelve feet square, quite empty ; 
but in the further right-hand 
corner they soon discovered a stair¬ 
way leading downward., 

They crept down on their toes. 
The stairway led into a narrow, 
stuffy passage. Roger did not dare 
now to show his torch, but went on j 
in darkness, stealing forward inch j 
by inch, his staff grasped firmly in ' 
his hand. 

The passage continued; it seemed, 
for hundreds of yards. It must have 
been cut far beyond , the bounds'of 
the temple above. * ‘ 

Presently Roger noticed faint 
streaks of daylight in the passage 
ahead. Moving always with the 
same caution, he found that the light 
entered through small holes in the 
roof two feet above his head. They 
had been made, he guessed, rather 
for ventilation than for illumina¬ 
tion. 

A little beyond this spot the pas¬ 
sage ended in a blank wall; but 
Roger was not now taken aback. 
Experience had put the key into 
his hand. He looked up at once 
for a line of knobs like those in 
the wall of the alcove. There they 
were, five in number. , 

Without hesitation he pressed the 
middle one, and at the same time 
pushed at the wall beneath it. A 
slab at once opened, a shaft of day¬ 
light struck through the aperture, 
a cool breeze swept in, and Roger, 
to his amazement, found himself 
gazing at the temple and the island 
in the lake from among the jagged 
rocks of the mainland. 

~ “ We have found Keb’s way out," 
he exclaimed joyfully. “ Now to 
get away from this hateful country 
before darkness falls.” 

There was apparently no path ; 
the whole region was a jumble of 
rock. From the left came the 
sound of running water. Turning 
in that direction Roger saw a 
stream flowing gently through a 
cleft. . 

He wondered whether it was the 
same stream as that which emerged 
near the mouth of the valley, the 
stream that had disappointed and 
baffled his uncle. It was impossible 
to follow its course; - its sides were 
too steep to give, even the slightest 
foothold. 

Just before it entered the cleft 
Roger discovered a small post driven 
into the rock. Near its base it was 
worn as if by the constant friction 
of a rope. But if it was a mooring- 
post, where was the boat ? 

Searching around/Suleiman sud¬ 
denly exclaimed, and held np a 
fragment of bloodstained linen. 
The stains were fresh. 

“ I gave Keb’s head a good 
whack,” said Roger. 

A little! farther on they came to 
the edge. Of a precipice overlooking 
the valley. It was a sheer drop of 
hundreds of feet, and. Roger felt 
dizzy as he gazed down. 

All at once he felt himself pulled 
violently back. Suleiman, his eyes 
dilated with excitement, held him 
with one hand, and with the other 
pointed downward. 

Roger looked. Far below, near 
the foot of the precipice! a man 
was laboriously descending by a 
zigzag path. The air was very clear," 
the . man’s form was -clcan-cut 
against the surrounding - rocks. 
There was no mistaking it. 

. “ It is Keb,” said Roger. • • 7 

He followed, the slow-moving 
figure'with his eyes. The one¬ 
eared man reached the bottom of 
the steep descent, and stood for a 
moment as if to rest. 

/ From round the shoulder of the 
hill came two men on horseback, 
between them was a third horse, 
riderless. They; rode straight up to 
the waiting man. A few. words 
passed between them, then Keb 
mounted the led horse; they 
wheeled about, and rode out of 
sight. 

“ He is gone,” said Roger, with a 
sigh of relief. 

“ True, my master,” replied 
Suleiman. “ But do not be deceived; 
he will come again.” 

TO BE CONTINUED ' 


Five-Minute Story 

Rob’s Fate 

Jf you take Rob out, child¬ 
ren,” said Dad, as he 
crossed the hall with Audrey 
on his shoulder, “ you must 
be sure to bring him in by 
four o'clock. A Mr. Shulter, 
from America, is coming to see 
him, and is willing to pay a 
very big price if he likes him.” 

Maurice and Sheila looked at 
Dad in dismay. 

“ Oh, Dad,” they chorused, 
“you can't sell Rob ! ” 

But Dad only laughed care-' 
lessly, and went on down the 
steps into the gar den, leaving two 
very sad little people behind him. 

“Come on!” said Maurice. 
“ We must take him for a good 
run. Perhaps the man won’t 
like him.” 

“He will!” sobbed Sheila. 

“ He can't help loving him ! ” 

Maurice knew that was true. 
Anyone would love Rob. Dear 
old dog! 

“ We’ll take him for a swim 
in Maxon’s pond,” said Maurice. 

“ He loves that.” 

So they* took Rob for a last 
swim, never minding in the 
least when he shook the water 
out of his coat all over them. 

“ I suppose,” said Maurice 
gloomily, “we ought to go home. ” 

Sheila put her arms round 
Rob's neck. 

“ I wish we need not go,” she 
sighed. , “If the American man 
found Rob was out, he might 
say he wouldn’t have him at all.” 

Maurice clenched his . hands. . 
He wished Sheila hadn't said 
that. Supposing thev did keep 
Rob out ? - . 

But it could not be done ! 
That wouldn’t be playing the 
game. Rob must go back ! 

What a pity Rob himself could 
not understand and run away ! 

Why, that was surely what, he 
was doing! No ; it was only 
after a rabbit that Rob ran. 
Good Rob! He did loye a 
scamper. There was Dad talk¬ 
ing to Haines, the. cowman. 
Audrey was “ talking ” to the 
ducks near. Audrey was just 
three, and Daddy’s darling. 
The ducks took no notice 'of 
her chatter, but waddled off to 
the pond. Audrey followed, 
scolding. Oh dear ! Oh dear \ 
She had not noticed how steep 
the bank was, and over she 
fell into the deep pond. 

Dad had gone into the yard, 
and, though he came, running 
back, at the sound of Audrey's 
scream, he would have been 
too late had not Rob leaped into 
the pond ’ and swum/to where 
the child's curly head had risen 
t 6 the surface. - As Dad,' very 
white and frightened, raced up, 
Rob w r as returning* in triumph, 
holding Audrey by! her. frock. 

: Maurice and: Sheila met Dad 
just’as he came back from taking 
their baby sister to her mother. 

“ The American gentleman 
is here, Dad,” said Maurice 
huskily. “But you won't' sell 
Rob now, will you ? ” 

“ Not for a thousand pounds, 
my boy,” replied Dad, as he laid 
his hand on his little son's 
shoulder. 
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• U\[ow Earth “Puts on Her c pobe of Gold • 



DF MERRYMAN 

^ man was offered a bribe to do 
something which he considered 
dishonourable. 

An acquaintance, hearing of this 
and not having the same sense of 
honour, said to him : 

> “ Whatever made you refuse 
such a large sum of money ? J 
should certainly have taken it if I 
had been you.” 

“ Yes,” replied the other, “ and 
I should undoubtedly have taken 
it if I had been you.” 

E 0 0 

W’HATisthe difference between a 
hungry man and a glutton ? 
One longs to eat and the other 
eats too long. 


□ a h 

A Puzzle in Rhyme 

JJY first, some affirm, belongs only 
to youth, 

But of this there is not one iota of 
truth, 

Inasmuch as the aged are as guilty 
at times 

As the young, and commit quite as 
terrible crimes. 

My second to various .uses is 
brought, 

After due preparation, of course, 
which is short, 

Though essential, or else it could 
never be made 

Into all kinds of articles needed in 
trade. 

My third is the name of a river, 
which you 

Must have read of in volumes and 
maps not a few. 

The initials of these three small 
words will explain 
What those wish for who play 
with their might and main. 

1 Solution next week 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Dawbarn ? 

Dawbarn means the bairn, or 
child, of Daw, that is David, 
and the 'first holder^ of the name 
would be the son of a man named 
David. Gradually what was a 
description to distinguish a man 
became a surname for his family. 

0 0 0 

WHY is the most discontented 
man actually the most easily 
contented ? 

Because nothing satisfies him. 

□ 0 
The Ridiculous Calendar 



In August heat the speckled’ Oof 
Slips to the sea across the sand 
To cool itself—because, you know, 
It’s really hot in Nowhere Land ! 



The White-Headed Snake 
go hot it is that by the pools 
You’ll often spy white-headed 
- snakes. . / . 

Here’s one. He’s reached^ little 
pond, 

And.pauses ere a drink he takes ! 


\\Thy is a very angry man like the 
clock at fifty-nine minutes 
past twelve ? 

Because he is just ready to strike 
one. 


000 
The little Bird 



Brownie : “ I knew you were 
. hungry, so I’ve brought you a, 
nice big one, Dickie.” 


Dickie: • “ How did you know 
I was hungry ? ” 

Brownie: “ A little bird told 
me:” ! 

Dickie : “ Ah, that must have 
been Mother! ” 

0 . . . 0 ■ • 0 

Can You Find This? 

]\fY first is in whistle but not in 
flute, 

My second’s in slowly but not in 
mute, 

My third is in scuttle but not in 
coal, 

My fourth is in tower but not in 
pole* 

My fifth is in Heaven and also in 
Earth, 

My sixth is in Paisley and also in 
Perth, 

My seventh’s in order but not in 
rule, ■ 

My eighth is in coal and also in 
fuel, 

My ninth is in tumble but not in 
fall, 

My .whole is a goal that was sought 

by all. Answer next week 

0 . .0 0 

W»Y are thoughtless ladies, the 
very opposite of their 

mirrors ? 

Because the ladies speak without 
reflecting, and the mirrors reflect 
without speaking. 

0 0 0 

The Puzzle of 45 

JJARRY arrived home from school 
for the . holidays in great 
jubilation, for he .had won the 
arithmetic prize.. 

“ Look, Father,” he said, showing 
the book that had been presented 
to him. • * ! • 

His father was delighted, and, 
when Harry asked him to set some 
problem m arithmetic, his. father 
thought for a minute or two, and 
then said: ' 

“Can you divide 45 into four 
parts so that if two be added 
to the first, two subtracted from 
the second, the third multiplied 
by two, 'and the fourth divided by 
two, the result will be the same ? ” 
Harry puzzled this out for a long 
time, and then he went rushing in 
to his father, who had gone into 
another room, bearing the correct 
answer triumphantly. 

What was it ? , Solution next week 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Riddle in Rhyme Shakespeare 
Alphabet and Arithmetic 
SPADE + PEAR — SPEAR + SADDLE — 
PADDLE-R PEN—PEA = DEN 
The Box o! Soldiers 58 
• Who Was He? 

The Quaker Scientist was John Dalton 


Jacko Gets a Dog 


J acko suddenly made up his mind at half-past ten one morn¬ 
ing that he wanted a dog. 

“ Certainly not,” said his Mother. “ You know what a 
bother we had with the last one.” 

“ It's too bad,” grumbled Jacko ; “ everyone has got some¬ 
thing to pet but me. Adolphus has his motor-bike; vou’ve got 
Baby ... 

• “ Dad's got his cane,” interrupted Mr. Jacko, “ and I will 
have no grumbling. Look here, my lad, you shall have a 
puppy . ..” 

Jacko’s face brightened. 

“ When you haven’t come to meals late or untidy for a 
whole year.” 

Jacko’s face fell. The ..nuppy faded away into the Never- 
Never-Land. ‘ 

One evening, not dong after, Jacko met a man carrying a gun 
and leading a huge mongrel., 



Jacko led off ths hideous bag of bones 

Jacko, always curious, asked, “ What are you going to do 
with him ? ” 

“ Shoot him/’said the man/ 

“ Do let me have him ! ” cried Jacko eagerly. u I’ll give him 
a good home.” 

The man had no objection. He seemed only too pleased to 
get rid of him so easily. He took the collar and lead, and Jacko 
led off the hideous bag of bones on a piece of string. 

Bingo, as Jacko called him, seemed to know that Jacko had 
saved him. He wagged his tail and looked at his new master 
with sad, friendly eyes. . 

At first Jacko felt very pleased about it, but as he got near 
home he began to get uneasy. 

“What have you got there? ” cried Mrs. Jacko when she 
saw them. 

The sad story did not touch her heart at all. 

“Of course you can’t keep it!” she said. “It must be 
savage—that is why it was going to be shot. You will have to 
get rid of it somehow tomorrow.” 

Jacko felt very sad as he made Bingo a bed of sacks in the 
woodshed and gave him a dish of scraps. \ , 

For a long time he lay awake, wondering whatever he should 
do with his dog. At last he fell asleep. 

Suddenly everyone was wakened by furious barking. Then 
there was a cry and sounds of a scuffle. When they rushed to 
the window they saw a. man jump over the garden wall, leaving 
liis coaMails in Bingo’s mouth. . 

A burglar’s. tools were, found under the kitchen window. 
Evidently the thief had come after the silver cups won by Mr. 
Jacko in his sporting days.- ’ V* 

That night sealed Bingo’s fate. ; 

“ Jacko,”said his mother, “ that dog can stay,. He’s a good 
dog. And here’s a mutton chop for him.” V- 


Id on Parle Franqais 



La balustrade Le freux ‘ ’ Le tunnel 

Cette balustrade borde le chemin 
Les freux sont d’un noir brillant ^ 
La locomotive sort du tunnel noir 





Le toit Le maitre d’hotel' line ile 


Cette maison a un toit de chaume 
Le maitre d’hote! porte un plateau 
Ilya des palmiers sur cette ile 


Those Who Come and . 
Those Who Go 

How many, people are bom in your 
town and ho\y .many die ? Here are 
the figures for five weeks in l2 towns. 

.TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

London ..9484.. 9617 ..4179..4311 
Glasgow .2582. .2768. .1399. .1222 
Birmingham 1 P 44 . . 1988 .. 669 .. 816 
Belfast - ..1067., 858 .. 551.. 420 


Bristol 

Newcastle 


911 .. 

, 922 . 

. 582.« 

. 548 

763 .. 

. 815- 

■ 378., 

. 369 

661 .. 

. 774. 

■ 349*. 

. 275 

537-. 

. 512. 

. 435*. 

. 328 

451 •« 

. 338., 

. 196., 

, 156 

>236.:= 

t 212., 

. 89. - 

. 86 

1.59* n 

, 143.. 

. 65 *< 

, . 89 

H14A 

. 133*: 

. 101 ., 

► 99 


Newport 


The five weeks'are up to July 7,1923 

• ■_ • 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Blackberries 

eorgie was a spoilt child, 
^ and whenever he came 
someone always seemed to be 
in trouble.. 

“ He ought not to be with 
little girls at all,” declared 
Jane, “he’s too rough; I’m 
sure my heart’s in my mouth 
the whole time.” 

, Before he had been in the 
house two days he had let the 
tame rabbits escape, broken 
two panes of glass in the green¬ 
house, and let the bathroom 
tap flood the top landing. Then 
Jane went to bed with a sick 
headache, and Mother said: 
“ Ypu had better all go black- 
berrying this afternoon. I 
don’t mind giving a shilling to 
the one who brings in the 
biggest basketful.” ; 

u Come along, all of you. 
Bring the baskets, Joan 1 ” 
shouted Georgie, and off he ran. 

He was a selfish blackberry 
picker/ for he went in front 
and took all the big ones and 
left the little ones for the 
girls ; and the} 7 had no time to 
to fill their, baskets, because 
Geofgic would rush along fast. 

When his basket was full 
Georgie came to a deep quarry 
with ’black water lying at the 
bottom of it, and the loveliest 
berrjes were growing on its 
banks. 

“ I’ll make Daisy -squeal/* 
he thought, and he said: 
“ Come along, Daisy, climb 
this gate, and you’ll see the 
biggest blackberries you’ve 
ever seen in your life.” 

Daisy climbed the gate, and 
Georgie swung her out over 
the black water. 

“ Oh ! Oh ! ” she screamed, 
and, clinging to the gate, she 
let all the blackberries she was 
carrying fall into the water. 

But it was. Georgie who 
squealed then. Daisy had 
picked up his basket by mistake, 
and every blackberry was lost! 



‘ Georgie took all the big ones 

He wouldn’t pick any more, 
and he; sulked all the way home, 
and wouldn’t say he was glad 
when Dimple won the prize. 

When Jane heard that bad 
Georgie had at last been pun¬ 
ished for his mischief, she said 
she felt better, and she got up 
and made a blackberry tart 
for supper. 

And when nobody scolded 
Georgie he seemed upset and 
ashamed, and before he went 
to bed fie actually told Daisy 
he was sorry. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 
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Every Thursday; 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for lls. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except¬ 
ing Canada, for 14s.; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


SCHOOLBOYS IN MASKS • PRESIDENT AS A COWBOY • M.P.s IN A LIFEBOAT 


iSifi 




Schoolboys in Masks—A large number of old army fencing masks have been sold' in South President Harding as a Cowboy—President Harding, during his recent visit to Utah, rode 
London at twopence each, and the local schoolboys have bought them,.and have had much fun through the new National Park there, dressed as a cowboy. These national parks of the 
wearing them at their games. They certainly look very strange in their queer headdress United States are not like our parks, but are vast territories full of impressive natural features 



Keeping the Pig Cool—In hot weather pigs feel 
the heat even more than human beings, and at 
agricultural shows they are given a frequent 
shower bath by their attendants to keep them cool 


Shakespeare In Historic Surroundings—The Ben Greet Players have been giving 
a series of Shakesperean plays amid the ancient ruins of Sherborne Castle. The 
scenes were most realistic, and the players never acted better than under the 
shadow of the historic building. * This picture showrya 3 cene from As You Like It 


Money In the Clothes-Basket—The mark has 
now fallen so Tow that more than a million and a 
half go to the pound sterling, and tradespeople in 
Germany are using their clothes-baskets as tills 



M.P.s in a Lifeboat —A strange sight was seen off Westminster the other day when a number 
of Members of Parliament went for a trip' in a new pattern lifeboat belonging to the National 
Lifeboat Institution. It is not very often that a lifeboat is seen on the Thames at London 


Three Cheers from the Pelicans—The water has at last been run into the lake in St. James's 
Park, from which it was emptied during the war so as not to form a mark for the German 
air-raider3. The pelicans in the picture seem to be giving three cheers at the glad event 


ALL THE WORLD LOVES THE C.N. MONTHLY. ASK FOR MY MAGAZINE. EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 

s ^?' vs P a P<? r is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C.4. It is registered asa newspaper and fortrans* 
mission dj Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.: Australasia, Gordon ami Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency : India. A, H, Wheeler and Co. 

‘ N/R . 














































































































































